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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Vision 

Eddie Ford writes: “As this paper has 
consistently argued, any deal that did 
not involve austerity would pose an 
enormous political risk for the euro 
leaders - Ireland, Portugal, Spain and 
Italy would want the same treatment; 
or, at the very least, the opposition 
parties would be demanding such 
treatment. And there is no way, either 
politically or economically, that 
Germany could afford to foot the bill” 
(‘Take it or leave it’, June 18). 

It is no doubt correct that the 
conservative EU leaders like Angela 
Merkel can see no further than austerity 
as a means of dealing with the financial 
situation in Europe, and that is due to 
the limitations of their own ideological 
stance, and because practical politics, 
based upon national and even simply 
party interest, dictates it. But that does 
not make such a perspective identical 
with the interests of capital in Europe 
as a whole, still less a view that cannot 
be challenged within Europe by workers 
and workers’ parties. Surely, that is what 
Syriza’s and Podemos’s success has 
demonstrated, and what the popularity of 
Jeremy Corbyn’s anti-austerity message 
is currently demonstrating. 

A simple anti-austerity politics is not 
adequate. We need to present a socialist 
vision that demonstrates to workers 
an immediate practical alternative to 
it, but surely an opposition to austerity 
is a starting point - a necessary part of 
presenting such an alternative. I don’t 
think simply putting forward what 
amounts to a maximalist, ‘socialism or 
nothing’ perspective is, therefore, useful 
in such circumstances, particularly, as 
in the past, there have been plenty of 
occasions when capital itself has seen that 
austerity is a counterproductive policy. 

What is more, the idea that only 
austerity, within the confines of 
capitalism, under current conditions is a 
viable solution for capital is quite clearly 
wrong. The US followed a policy of fiscal 
expansion after 2008, and has performed 
better than all other developed economies 
in the period since. It is why the majority 
of bourgeois economists themselves 
reject austerity as a viable solution. 

Your statement quoted above is 
itself quite simply wrong in terms of 
Marxist economic analysis. The debts 
that exist, for Greece, Italy and other 
economies, amount to what Marx 
describes as “fictitious capital” - that 
is, they amount to claims on future 
revenues, produced by productive 
capital. They do not themselves consist 
of capital. In fact, for the reasons Marx 
describes, this fictitious capital acts 
as a drag on real, productive capital, 
precisely because its owners thereby 
claim a share via interest payments 
(dividends, bond coupon interest and 
so on) out of the surplus value, and 
thereby diminish the realised rate 
of profit, and potential for capital 
accumulation. 

As Marx says, if all of this fictitious 
capital is destroyed, all of the debts 
thereby simply cancelled, it has not 
one iota of effect on the ability of the 
actual productive capital previously 
bought with such loans in being able to 
continue to pump out surplus value: in 
fact by cancelling the debt, it facilitates 
that process, by leaving more for 
accumulation. 

What it does do is impact on the 
fictitious wealth of those money- 
lending capitalists who own the 
majority of the shares, bonds and so 
on, but, given that ultimately their 
ability (or as Marx points out the 
ability of those who pick up their 
shares and bonds on the cheap) to 
receive that future income depends on 
the accumulation of real, productive 
capital - even their longer-term 


interests are not really served by trying 
to squeeze blood out of a stone. 

In terms of a Marxist economic 
analysis, there is absolutely no reason 
why the wiping away of the debts of 
Italy is in any way impossible, even 
within the rationale of capitalism, or 
why it would have anything other than 
a beneficial effect. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Amazing 

I am amazed that the CPGB seem to 
have accepted a boycott position in 
relation to the forthcoming European 
Union referendum. This standpoint 
represents an unprincipled evasion. The 
only internationalist position is one which 
calls emphatically for a ‘yes’ vote. 

Only in these terms can we uphold the 
solidarity of working people within the 
EU. The alternative is to accommodate to 
little Englandism or the acceptance of the 
creation of a semi-fascist state. 

Philip Sharpe 
email 

Israeli tech 

Tony Greenstein (Letters, June 18) 
suggests that, in my article ‘US 
imperialism and Israel’s role’ (June 11), 
I overstated the technological aspects of 
Israel’s contribution to US weaponry. He 
says that “Israel provides an electronic 
hot-house and it is more convenient 
to allow Israel to act as a scientific and 
electronic subcontractor, ... [but] if it 
were necessary, the US could take back 
in-house much if not most of the scientific 
services that Israel presently renders.” 

Tony is mistaken in thinking that 
Israel is as a mere “subcontractor”, 
providing useful but standard services, 
outsourced to it by the US to the 
latter’s specifications; and that these 
services could equally be performed 
“in-house”. Israel does not perform 
mere bespoke tasks pre-assigned to it 
by the US. Scientific and technological 
innovation - which is what Israel 
provides to the US military-industrial 
complex - does not work like this. 

In reality, Israeli scientists and 
technologists invent and create, at their 
own initiative, original items of hi-tech 
hardware and software (some of which 
improve US products); these are then 
offered to the US. In some cases joint 
American-Israeli teams of scientists 
work on hi-tech projects. If the US were 
to stop using Israeli scientific expertise 
and technical innovations, it would be 
giving up a valuable resource. Moreover, 
Israel could then sell its inventions to 
another power. Why on earth would the 
US be interested in putting itself at such 
disadvantage? 

It appears that Tony underestimates 
Israel’s original technological contribution 
to US lethal global domination. 

Moshe Machover 

email 

Left Unity 

I’m not all that surprised that I managed 
to upset Stuart King with my report on the 
London aggregate of Left Unity the other 
week (‘Standing in London’s elections’, 
June 11). He says that “no-one should be 
misled into thinking that the report ... 
bore any relation to the truth” (Letters, 
June 18). 

Crumbs, I thought to myself, having 
spent the entire meeting taking 2,500 
words of near stenographic notes, what 
did I get wrong? Well apparently I 
was wrong in saying there were three 
broad groupings in the meeting: that is, 
those supporting the motion from Liz 
Davies et al calling on LU to stand in 
the Greater London Authority elections; 
those supporting an alliance with the 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
for that purpose; and those who were 
against standing in the elections this time 
around. He says there were only two - 
those for standing and those against - and 
he doesn’t mention the Tusc supporters 
anywhere. 


I’m willing to accept I may have got 
this or that detail of someone’s argument 
wrong - apologies to Oliver New if that is 
the case - but I do always try very hard to 
get things right in all of the reports I write 
for the Weekly Worker. I don’t think there 
is any point whatsoever in deliberately 
misrepresenting anyone’s argument. 
We all need to know what those who 
disagree with us are saying. However, I 
don’t think I just dreamt up the position 
of the Independent Socialist Network, 
Nick Wrack, Dave Landau and co that 
was expressed at the meeting. 

He further goes on to say that the 
third position was actually that of the 
CPGB, which never put forward “their 
‘partyist’ position of LU standing as LU 
alone, a failure revealing in itself’. I’m 
sorry, comrade, but it was us who put 
forward the amendment from Hackney, 
which did indeed talk about standing in 
the GLA elections as Left Unity (and 
for negotiations with other socialists to 
avoid clashes wherever possible), but 
was against standing under the Tusc 
umberella. We put forward our argument 
aiming to strengthen LU in the face of 
those who wanted either not to stand 
or turn us into an adjunct of a doomed 
Labour Party mark two project. We did 
in the end lend our support to the Liz 
Davies-Luke Cooper-Terry Conway 
motion despite our objections to its 
populism, in order to defeat the notion 
that contesting the elections was a waste 
of resources. 

I agree that elections are a tactical 
issue. We need to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of standing. Our 
motion made it clear that, while we 
should consider standing for mayor, 
LU should be opposed to the position 
of executive mayor itself. Elections 
are an excellent way of fighting for our 
positions. They usually give the party 
more publicity than can be bought by 
the same resources spent in another 
way. They also indicate that a party 
is serious about offering a consistent 
socialist challenge. On the other hand, 
what would not standing any candidates 
indicate? That LU is already dead, or at 
least dying? 

It is true that Simon Hardy stood as a 
general election candidate in Vauxhall, 
and Lambeth LU ran a good campaign, 
which I supported. I went knocking on 
the doors and contributed to its funding. 
Simon did say how important he felt the 
EU vote will be in a couple of years time 
as well, so he hasn’t completely taken 
the John Rees-type movementist route 
yet. But I’m happy that the accusation of 
movementism has caused consternation, 
because it should. 

For those who regularly attend 
branch meetings, as I do in Greenwich 
and Lewisham, it is obvious that LU 
is already an organisation dominated 
by ‘activism’. A good part of our 
meetings are given over to reports of 
local actions. There have been some 
attempts at political discussion, which 
has been welcome, but the reality is 
that in the wake of poor results and the 
general reaction against ‘divisive’ and 
‘sectarian’ politics, there is a tendency 
to use activism to obscure differences. 
This sort of activism dominates all 
the various shades of the economistic 
left. I’ve criticised it in more depth in 
relation to Simon’s pamphlet, when 
he was the leader of the International 
Socialist Network (see ‘Organisation, 
consciousness and the knack of falling 
apart’ Weekly Worker December 4 
2014). 

In reality, the position of not 
standing in the GLA elections was a 
climbdown from political intervention. 
Elections were counterposed to 
campaigning on all sorts of issues - 
housing, migration, living wage, and 
so on - whereas in reality contesting 
elections allows you to raise those 
issues in a more rounded, joined-up 
way. My argument has never been 
that such campaigns are unworthy 
and should not be supported. But by 


themselves they can never transform 
LU into a real political force. LU’s 
problems are political, and connected 
to its orientation. 

To describe this position as “passive 
propagandist” is just nonsense. As for 
Stuart’s other objections, I really think 
he should read what he is criticising a bit 
more carefully. 

Daniel Harvey 
London 

Ignorance 

Sarah McDonald reported on Left Unity’s 
national council last week, saying, 
“Steve Freeman brought up Scottish 
independence (in the name of which he 
stood against the LU-endorsed candidate 
for Bennondsey, Kingsley Abrams in the 
general election)”. 

It is true that I did support a ‘yes’ vote 
in last September’s referendum, which 
would have meant semi-independence 
under the British crown, as opposed to the 
present royal constitutional devolutionist 
dog’s dinner. However, I did not call 
for Scottish Independence in the 2015 
Bennondsey election. I argued for the 
end of the 1707 Act of Union and indeed 
all the acts of union. It is the job of the 
English working class to abolish this 
act straightway. I stood therefore as an 
“anti-unionist”. 

The Scottish working class is right not 
to wait on the English working class to 
wake up from its Tory-Labour unionist 
slumber, but set about continuing the 
task they began by voting ‘yes’ in the 
referendum. Whether the act is abolished 
by action in Scotland and/or England, the 
Scottish people will then establish their 
sovereign right to decide for themselves 
their future relationship with England. 

The English left has been terrified by 
the propaganda of the British ruling class 
into either supporting the acts of union or 
taking a neutral stance, which is the next 
best thing from a unionist perspective. 
You might abstain in a referendum as a 
‘tactic’, even if it was an error, but not 
on the fundamental issue of the anti¬ 
democratic 1707 Act of Union. 

If I had a weakness, it was in not 
condemning the unionist Tusc-Leff Unity 
candidates in Bermondsey and elsewhere. 
Fighting other socialist candidates was 
not the reason I stood in Bermondsey. 
It was to promote republican socialism 
against the Tories, Liberal Democrats and 
the ‘royalist party of the working class’. 
Now the election is over, I am free to 
condemn the left unionist parties. 

The parochialism of the little England 
left, who dress up as British unionists 
on the British road to socialism, is 
incredible. These parties may be in favour 
of democracy and self-determination 
on the other side of the world, but not 
here. It is complete ignorance to think 
that Queen Anne’s bloody Act of Union 
is some progressive form of proletarian 
internationalism, which the CPGB and 
Sarah have to defend. 

Steve Freeman 

Left Unity and former candidate for 
Bermondsey 

Teesside LU 

Left Unity members in Teesside held 
their first meet-up on June 17. Whilst 
only four of the 12 party members with 
TS postcodes were able to attend this 
informal gathering in a Middlesbrough 
pub, it was nevertheless useful to meet 
each other, learn about our political 
backgrounds and discuss the way forward 
for establishing a Teesside LU branch. 

We have organised a public launch 
event for Thursday July 16 at 7.15pm 
in St Mary’s Centre, Middlesbrough. 
This meeting will be open to members 
and non-members, and will feature 
LU’s national nominating officer, Terry 
Conway, as guest speaker on the topic, 
‘Why do we need Left Unity?’ We 
hope the open invitation will encourage 
comrades from a wide range of political 
groups to attend and generate a debate 
about LU and the future of the left. 

We will be promoting the launch 


meeting by word of mouth, local social 
media forums and distributing leaflets 
at political meetings and actions in the 
run-up. 

We agreed to follow up the launch 
event with an inaugural meeting on 
Tuesday July 28, at which we will 
formally declare the establishment of 
LU’s Teesside branch - hopefully with 
a few more members in attendance than 
were present on this occasion. 

If you would like more information 
on LU in Teesside, please get in touch by 
emailing Teesside@leftunity.org. 

Steve Cooke 

http://teessideleftunity.tumblr.com 

No empathy 

Howard Phillips cites ‘Salt of the Earth’ 
from the Rolling Stones’ masterstroke 
Beggars banquet as an example of the 
album’s “flashes of social insight and 
empathy for the ‘common people’” 
(‘Stoned and dethroned’, June 18). 

This is a widespread but serious 
misreading that takes lyrics such as 
“let’s drink to the hard working people” 
at face value. The crucial moment of the 
song is its bridge: “And when I look in 
the faceless crowd, a swirling mass of 
greys and black and white, they don’t look 
real to me. In fact they look so strange.” 
Rather than being a populist cheer to 
the working masses, ‘Salt of the Earth’ 
expresses the alienation of its author - by 
then a jet-setting member of Britain’s rock 
aristocracy - from the lower orders. 

If the sarcasm of lines such as “Spare 
a thought for the stay-at-home voter” 
escapes Phillips, he might want to rewateh 
Mick Jagger’s empathetically grimacing 
performance of the tune in Rock ’n’ roll 
circus, a TV show he cites further in his 
review. 

Beggars banquet, which flirts 
with ‘proletarian’ themes as well as 
revolutions and social change, was the 
Stones’ answer to the events of 1968. 
Favourable interpretations, such as the 
one advanced by Perry Anderson in the 
New Left Review at the time, cast doubt 
on the album’s material: while supposedly 
broadly sympathetic to the aims of the 
left, Jagger expressed his impatience with 
the conservatism of the British working 
class in songs such as ‘Street fighting 
man’: the French might be revolting, but 
“what can a poor boy do” in a “sleeping 
London town”? 

My somewhat less generous reading 
of Jagger’s motives is informed not least 
by his own 1971 admission concerning 
‘Salt of the Earth’: “The song is total 
cynicism. I’m saying those people haven’t 
any power and they never will have.” We 
could argue about other numbers from 
Beggars banquet - for instance, ‘Factory 
girl’, also cited in the review. Phillips 
might hear “social insight” and “empathy 
for the ‘common people’” in lines such as 
“waiting for a factory girl... and her knees 
are much too fat”, but I would argue they 
are just typical of Sir Mick Jagger’s lyrical 
treatment of women and other underlings. 
Maciej Zurowski 
London 

Fucking hippy 

What the fuck was ‘Stoned and 
dethroned’ all about? I thought for a 
moment I was reading the Aw Musical 
Express. 

Is this a new tactic from the CPGB to 
encourage the youth of today to join the 
ranks of the left? Get some old Rolling 
Stones fan to bore them to death with 
tales of a bygone era lived in (wait for 
it) a village! Hardly a walk on the wild 
side, is it? 

Shall we go round the local estates 
leafleting shit flats and houses to inform 
the working class that there is a viable 
alternative with well-written communist 
propaganda? No, we will get a fucking 
hippy to write articles on the pop world 
in the 60s and 70s and push them through 
letterboxes. Now that really would shake 
the establishment. 

Tony Roberts 
email 
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EDUCATION 


Gone too tsar 


How should ‘disruptive behaviour’ in schools be tackled? 
Michael Copestake comments on the tendency to look to 
newly empowered bureaucrats for a solution 


T he grand title of ‘tsar’, a Russian 
word derived from the Latin 
caesar, is normally associated 
with those who, whether through 
heredity or political and military 
success, find themselves at the head 
of a social system, a people and more 
often than not an empire. They are those 
individuals armed with sometimes 
limited but often decisive powers. 
And now, appointed by Conservative 
education secretary Nicky Morgan, 
‘bad behaviour tsar’ Tom Bennett is 
going to lead a government task-force 
to defeat low-level disruption in our 
school classrooms. Not every tsar is 
equally remembered by history. 

Yes, it is a silly title - and seized on 
regularly by the press in connection 
with the seemingly ever-increasing 
number of media-grabbing government 
appointments of celebrities, 
‘outstanding’ individuals or ‘experts’ 
to overblown, pseudo-governmental 
positions (drug tsar, anti-social 
behaviour tsar, small business tsar, 
troubled families champion tsar, and so 
on). The publicly declared expectation 
is that this person on horseback 
will singlehandedly overcome the 
multitude of systemic failings in 
the bureaucratic undertakings of 
the state. Because everyone except 
the politicians involved can see the 
stupidity of this, even Bennett himself 
(a former nightclub bouncer and 
teacher) has already requested, “Don’t 
call me tsar” in his first interview with 
the Times Educational Supplement 
(. TES). 

According to The Guardian report, 
“His specific remit will be working 
out how to train teachers to tackle 
low-level distractions, which were 
highlighted as a serious problem in 
a report by Ofsted in September last 
year.” The report in question is Below 
the radar: low-level disruption in the 
country's classrooms. The executive 
summary declares, uncontroversially, 
that “low-level” bad behaviour - that 
is, misbehaviour and nuisance-making 
which falls short of being obviously 
physically or emotionally harmful - 
is a source of frustration to pupils, 
parents and teachers. Going further, it 
supposes that the time wasted by both 
the distracting misbehaviour itself and 
the time taken by staff to manage it, 
knocks the equivalent of 38 full school 
days out of the school year - a full day 
per week, somewhere above an hour 
each day, or around 15 minutes per 
lesson by my rough calculation. 

It will be Bennett’s job to bang the 
heads of his subordinate task force 
members and uncover at last the 
educational super-weapon that will 
achieve the final defeat of rocking on 
chairs, chatting, rolling of eyes, playing 
with mobile phones, 
working slowly and 
failing to follow 
instructions. His 
appointment 
is basically 
tantamount 
to creating a 
‘weather tsar’ 
tasked with 
stopping it from 
raining. 



This is not to say that every 
technicality picked out by the report 
is wrong, or that such behaviour does 
not disrupt lessons. Indeed, TES online 
features many articles filled with 
useful classroom management titbits, 
which if consistently implemented 
probably would each shave a few 
hours off the 38 lost days. But when 
one does think about the technicalities, 
it only highlights the fundamental 
wrongheadedness of the approach. 

Of course inconsistent behaviour 
policy application generates 
uncertainty and a lack of boundaries, 
and thus problems. Of course the 
failure of senior school management to 
support teachers trying to implement 
the school’s own policies creates anger 
and frustration amongst the teaching 
staff. Of course the vast majority of 
pupils want a learning environment 
where time is not wasted by a 
troublesome minority. But, given that 
these are all highly localised problems 
(localised to each individual school, 
each classroom), the idea that, simply 
because these are common problems 
across most schools, there can 
therefore be a bureaucratic solution 
commonly applicable to all derived 
from a tsar-led think-tank is utterly 
absurd. 

Appearances 

Take the failure of senior management 
to back up their own staff, attested to 
by some 50% of teachers in a recent 
union survey. Superficially it would 
seem rational for management to 
support their teaching staff. After all, 
they are in the business of producing 
the best school possible that attains 
the best results possible - something 
which is obviously obstructed by 
constant time-devouring classroom 
problems. 

But we must take into account 
the effects on what is perceived or 
incentivised as ‘rational’ within the 
bureaucratic framework of which the 
school is a part. That is, if the bad 
behaviour were to be consistently 
recorded, logged and dealt with, it 
may make the school look bad - the 
appearance would be of an increase 
in bad behaviour, whereas ignoring 
it or berating the concerned staff 
member may allow the continuation 
of disruption, but would at least look 
better in the eyes of Ofsted, the local 
education authority, the government or 
whoever else is imagined to be peering 
over your shoulder. 

Another problem identified 
is overcrowding in classrooms, 
something about which the tsar 
can do absolutely nothing, as this 
depends fundamentally on the policy 
and funding decisions of central 
government. 

Minister Nicky Morgan took care 
to couch the appointment of Bennett 
in the language of social justice, 
explaining that it was especially unfair 
for already disadvantaged children 
to be even further disadvantaged by 
losing out in their education. Who 
could possibly object to this? 

It is no coincidence that the most 
badly disrupted schools tend, 
on the average, to be 
the ones with the most 
impoverished intake. 
These children may 
have been socialised in 
a chaotic or traumatic 
environment, 
they may lack 
proper sleep or 
nutrition, they 


may have parents who themselves 
are alienated from wider society, 
who feel more intensely than most 
that education is pointless, with no 
connection to real-life struggles. Such 
children may simply find school boring 
and be more willing to express their 
frustrations than others. 

Even if the school itself suffers 
no more disruption than the average, 
the nature of the intake may cause 
it to Tag’ in government statistics 
behind those whose intakes are from 
wealthier, more educated families, who 
can provide a whole host of benefits - 
cultural experience, financial stability, 
extra tutoring and so on. Thus the time 
lost to “low-level disruption” is seen 
in isolation as a problem to be tackled 
in itself rather than a symptom of the 
inequality and insecurity generated by 
class society. 

In other words, the consequences 
of such social problems are to 
be addressed from on high by an 
individual armed with ‘insight’ 
and ‘experience’ within the very 
same bureaucratic apparatus which 
is responsible for adding to or 
obfuscating those very problems. An 
apparatus which is itself an integral 
part of a system whose premise is 
private property and production 
for profit, leading to inequality, 
unemployment, poverty and 
economic crisis. It is this that creates 
disadvantaged, damaged, alienated 
populations, which the establishment 
seeks to cow into conformity within 
increasingly dreary, exam-focused, 
bureaucratically run schools. 

No-one can be that stupid - can 
they? If we are cynical we could 
suppose that this may be part of the 
Conservative government’s plans 
to label more schools as failing 
or ‘coasting’, so that they can be 
‘academised’ when it is discovered 
that, regardless of what one does, 
children talk during lessons, rock on 
chairs and worse, but that state schools 
cannot stop this happening. There is 
also a risk that the ‘solutions’ handed 
down by a new body will only generate 
further problems, drawing attention to 
that body - in this case headed by the 
tsar - and thus create another level of 
bureaucracy removed from the actual 
social relations that gives rise to these 
problems in the first place. 

Of course, the current rage for 
‘tsars’ is itself problematic, given that 
its premise is the solution of complex 
problems by an empowered ‘expert’, 
unaccountable to those most directly 
involved in the production and use of 
a given service. When Michael Rosen 
responded sarcastically on Twitter to 
the news of Bennett’s appointment 
by asking, “What about a book tsar? 
Or an arts in education tsar?”, he 
was pointing to the proliferation of a 
form of Bonapartism. From the city 
mayors that no-one really seems to 
want, who will only add another layer 
of corruption, to celebrity political 
leaders (from Beppe Grillo of the 
Five Star Movement on the right to 
Pablo Iglesias of Podemos on the 
left), these are all manifestations of 
anti-democratic and by extension anti¬ 
proletarian politics. 

The solution is not to appoint 
more competent or more leftwing 
Bonapartes, whether as mayor, party 
leader or government tsar, any more 
than it is to place better bureaucrats 
into rotten structures with the 
expectation of a different outcome. 
The solution lies in democratisation 
and mass empowerment • 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 28, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Leon Trotsky on literature and art, chapter 2, ‘The social 
function of literature and art’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday June 30, 6.30pm: ‘Revolution, repetition and the cult of 
death: the burials and empty tombs of Rosa Luxemburg’. Speaker: 
Anthony Auerbach. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are free, but 
small donations welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Cooperative congress 

Saturday June 27,10am to Sunday June 28, 5pm: National 
congress, Town Hall, Victoria Square, Birmingham B3. 

Organised by Co-operatives UK: www.uk.coop. 

Challenge the Tory offensive 

Monday June 29, 7pm: Forum, Jubilee room, Indian YMCA, 41 
Fitzroy Square, London Wl. Speakers: Michael Burke, economist; 
Sabby Dhalu, joint secretary, Unite Against Fascism; Stephen Bell, 
treasurer, Stop the War Coalition. 

Organised by Socialist Action: http://www.socialistaction.net 

Opposing Osborne’s budget 

Tuesday June 30, 7pm: Meeting, Houses of Parliament, London 
SW1. Speakers include: Jeremy Corbyn MP, Diane Abbott MP. Chair: 
Steve Turner, Unite. 

Organised by Labour Assembly Against Austerity: 
http:// labourassemblyagainstausterity.org.uk 

Palestine and the trade unions 

Saturday July 4,10.30am to 4.30pm: Solidarity conference, TUC 
Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/update-trade-unions/. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday July 4 11am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 25 Red 
Lion Square, Holborn, London WC1. Speakers include: Ronnie Draper 
(BFAWU), Steve Gillan (POA), Janice Godrich (PCS), Peter Pinkney 
(RMT). Delegate/visitor fee: £6. 

Organised by NSSN: www.shopstewards.net. 

Block the death factory 

Monday July 6, 7am, all day: Mass action against Israeli arms 
company Elbit Systems, UAV (Elbit) Systems factory, Lynn Lane, 
Shenstone, Lichfield, WS14. 

Organised by Block the Factory: www.blockthefactory.org. 

No to austerity 

Tuesday July 7, 6.30pm: Comedy benefit gig for the People’s 
Assembly, Hammersmith Apollo, 45 Queen Caroline Street, London 
W6. Tickets: £20-£30. Confirmed acts include: Jo Brand, Jeremy 
Hardy, Mark Steel and Robin Ince. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Oppose emergency budget 

Wednesday July 8,12 noon: Protest, Parliament building, Millbank, 
London SW1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Durham Miners’ Gala 

Saturday July 11, 10am to 5pm: Annual labour movement event. 

Main assembly: Market Place, Durham DHL 

Organised by Durham Miners’ Gala: www.durhamminers.org. 

Against the arms fair 

Wednesday July 15, 7pm: Meeting for anti-arms-trade activists, 
Friends House, 173 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Stop the Arms Fair: www.stopthearmsfair.org.uk. 

Why do we need Left Unity? 

Thursday July 16, 7.15pm: Launch meeting, Teesside Left Unity, St 
Mary’s Centre, Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. Guest speaker: 
Terry Conway, LU national nominating officer. 

Organised by Teesside LU: 
www.facebook.com/events/1015241495166664. 

The Chartists and the democratic deficit 

Saturday July 18,1pm: Meeting, Red Shed, Vicarage Street, 
Wakefield. Speakers include: Ken Rowley (former vice-president, 
NUM), Shaun Cohen (Ford Maguire Society). Free admission, 
including buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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DEMONSTRATION _ 

Huge cheers for Corbyn 

We need both a political strategy and a sense of perspective, urges Peter Manson 
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Jeremy Corbyn speaks 


T hat tens of thousands answered 
the call made by the People’s 
Assembly to march from the Bank 
of England to Parliament Square on 
June 20 will undoubtedly boost morale. 
It symbolised mass defiance. Lindsey 
German of Counterfire, the organisation 
that helped set up the PA, reported to 
marchers that she had been asked in a 
radio interview that morning what was 
the point of demonstrating just a month 
after the general election. She was right 
to say that the answer was provided by 
the sheer numbers of those on the streets. 

Of course, this paper has pointed 
out many times that such mobilisations 
in themselves cannot stop austerity 
or bring down the government. But 
they can help to focus minds on the 
necessary political response - often 
despite the intentions of the likes of the 
PA leadership, who believe that, above 
all, the movement must be ‘broad’ and 
therefore unencumbered by clear and 
principled working class politics. 

However, the demonstration got a 
boost from the campaign to elect Jeremy 
Corbyn leader of the Labour Party. As 
readers will know, under Ed Miliband 
Labour ditched the old electoral college 
and adopted a new system based on ‘One 
person, one vote’. Anyone can register as 
a Labour supporter for £3 and take part in 
the election. While the aim was no doubt 
to ape the US system of ‘primaries’, which 
are heavily influenced by the rightwing 
media, it could be that instead we will see 
the election of a longstanding champion 
of the Labour left - a result which would 
throw the Labour establishment into 
turmoil and open up big opportunities 
for the whole of the left. 

Corbyn’s challenge was mentioned 
by several speakers at both the opening 
rally at Bank and the big gathering 
outside parliament. At Bank, Matt 
Wrack of the Fire Brigades Union said 
that one of the aims of austerity was 
to “cow workers”, and three things 
should be done in response: there must 
be coordinated industrial action, other 
forms of direct action and, centrally, “a 
debate around the political alternative”. 
The last point is linked to the leadership 
election, he said: “The unions must 
support Jeremy Corbyn.” 

Similarly Mark Serwotka, general 


secretary of the Public and Commercial 
Services union, told the thousands in 
Parliament Square that is was essential 
to address “not just what’s wrong, but 
what we’re going to do”. He also called 
for a three-part immediate response, the 
first part being: “Register and vote for 
Jeremy Corbyn”. The other two were: 
“Organise marches across Britain”; and 
“The unions should strike together”. 

Comrade Corbyn himself in his 
own modest way referred to the Labour 
leadership contest only tangentially, 
when he said: “This is a movement: it’s 
not about individuals.” He declared: “It 
is possible to have a different world”, 
a world based on socialism - which 
he described as “a society where each 
would care for all”. He reminded us 
of the “visionaries” of the Chartist 
movement, who may not have won 
everything they demanded immediately, 
but left a lasting legacy nevertheless. For 
us the priority was not to “pay off the 
debt”, he continued, but to “eliminate 
homelessness and inequality”. 

As did so many other speakers, 
Corbyn stated that the banking crisis had 
not been created by those bearing the 
brunt of austerity, but, he said, resulted 
from an “unregulated banking system”. 
As for homelessness in particular, the 
answer was, firstly, “Build council 
housing” and, secondly, “Regulate the 
rented sector.” 

Some of the biggest cheers came in 
response to this speech and it is likely 
that demonstrators from many political 
backgrounds - from Greens, through 
trade unionists, to revolutionaries - 
will come together in this particular 
common political action: ie, voting for 
the leftwing anti-austerity candidate. The 
Weekly Worker, with its front page on the 
Corbyn campaign, struck a real chord 
with the crowds. We sold well over 200 
copies, while the badges sold by CPGB 
comrades in support of the campaign 
went down a treat. 

Vague 

While most platform speakers are no 
doubt sympathetic towards Corbyn, too 
many steered clear of openly identifying 
with his campaign and instead resorted 
to tired cliches. 

So, for example, at the Bank rally 


chair Anita Wright talked vaguely about 
the need to “change this country into a 
place of hope, solidarity and peace”, 
while Candy Udwin, Socialist Workers 
Party member and victimised National 
Gallery union rep, contented herself 
with advocating “more demonstrations, 
more protests, more strikes” as the way 
forward. Her fellow SWP member, 
Weyman Bennett of Unite Against 
Fascism, was his usual lucid self: “It 
wasn’t migrants who caused the crisis - 
it’s that bank over there.” True to form, 
neither comrade had anything to say 
about voting for Corbyn. 

Unfortunately, it was the same with 
Kate Hudson, Left Unity’s national 
secretary, who was speaking in her 
capacity as general secretary of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
She said: “It’s a lie that there’s not 
enough money to go round” - after all, 
what about the “millions of pounds 
for each Cruise missile they fire into 
someone else’s community”? While 
she talked about the “values of peace, 
justice and education”, that was as far 
as the politics went. Left Unity was not 
mentioned, either by herself or the chair 
in introducing her. 

Diane Abbott was more concerned 
about herself: “Unite against austerity 
- that’s why I’m standing to be London 
mayor,” she said, while Lee Jasper of 
Black Activists Rising Against Cuts 
focused on the scapegoating that he 
said had resulted from austerity: “But 
it’s not blacks, Muslims, Roma or 
east Europeans who are responsible: 
the bankers are responsible.” In 
connection to last week’s Charleston 
killings of nine black church-goers, 
he did not like the talk about a “lone 
wolf’ who was “mentally disturbed”. 
The slaughter was part of a “racist 
movement”, he asserted. 

The demonstration set off at about 
2pm and marched through the City, 
along Fleet Street, past Trafalgar Square 
and down Whitehall to Parliament 
Square. There was a whole variety of 
organisations taking part, including 
several national trade unions - the most 
prominent being Unite, Unison, PCS, 
the FBU (with its ‘Workers of the world, 
unite ’ fire engine), the Rail, Maritime and 
Transport, National Union of Teachers 


and University and College Union. 

Near the rear was the large contingent 
from the Green Party, just ahead of the 
red banners of the Communist Party of 
Britain. The SWP, as usual, provided lots 
of placards for marchers to carry. This 
time they advised us to “Defy the Tories” 
- we should “Strike, march, occupy” and 
that will do the trick. For its part, the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
divided its forces between three separate 
groups: SPEW itself, the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition and the National 
Shop Stewards Network. 

Following the leadofthe SWP, SPEW 
ensured that each of its three contingents 
had separate placards, which were also 
handed out to other demonstrators. In 
the case of the NSSN, there was its July 
4 conference to promote, but, as for 
Tusc, apart from the placards there was 
nothing but left-over election material. 
Among the smaller left groups was Class 
War, whose banners informed us that 
politicians are “All fucking wankers” 
who should “fuck off and die”. 

Despite the two noisy helicopters 
circling overhead, the atmosphere in 
Parliament Square was buoyant and 
militant. The co-chair, assistant general 
secretary of Unite Steve Turner, 
reminded us that we should be “in 
solidarity with those who keep our red 
flag flying high for socialism”, while his 
boss, general secretary Len McCluskey, 
called us “comrades”. 

Coronation Street actress Julie 
Hesmondhalgh thought that the massive 
turnout proved that “socialism is far from 
an anachronism”, while singer Charlotte 
Church spoke disparagingly about the 
“model of capitalism” that produced 
austerity. Martin McGuinness, Sinn Fein’s 
deputy first minister in Northern Ireland 
did not talk about socialism or capitalism, 
but confirmed: “We are an anti-austerity 
party that has blocked cuts in Northern 
Ireland and given an uncompromising 
‘no’ to the Tory government.” He 
declared: “David Cameron’s cabinet of 
millionaires are the real scroungers.” 

Caroline Lucas of the Green Party got 
huge cheers from the crowd. She referred 
to “those of us on the progressive side of 
politics” who needed to “work together 
more”. I wonder if that includes voting 
for Jeremy Corbyn. 


Numbers game 

The figure of 250,000 has been given 
by the PA as an estimate of the number 
taking part and, surprisingly, this was by 
and large repeated by the media without 
contradiction. It was first mentioned 
on the day by comrade Turner, who, 
as co-chair of the Parliament Square 
rally, announced the figure and added 
- “and that is the police estimate”. The 
implication was that the real turnout was 
probably even greater. 

In fact the BBC report stated: “The 
Met Police have not estimated how 
many people were there” 1 - a remark 
repeated by other outlets, so it is difficult 
to understand where comrade Turner’s 
“police estimate” came from. For his 
part, Simon Hardy stated on the Left 
Unity website: “Over 200,000 people 
marched.” 2 But this provoked an irritated 
response from John Rees of the PA 
and Counterfire, who berated LU on 
Facebook for “giving estimates of the 
numbers lower than in the Miiror and 
elsewhere”. 

In fact even 200,000 is a huge 
exaggeration - there is no way so many 
people could fit into Parliament Square. 
Look at the aerial photograph attached 
to the same BBC report and you will see 
that, while there are many thousands in 
and around the 50m x 50m green, they 
are not exactly crushed together. 

I went to the front of the march not 
long after it left Bank and waited until 
the last of the demonstrators had gone 
by - 65 minutes later. Even assuming 
that 1,000 passed me every minute 
(probably a little generous, given that 
several sections were quite spaced out 
and others were walking quite slowly), 
I make that 65,000. Of course, this is an 
estimate, but a more infonned one than 
the claimed quarter million. 

I subsequently walked on briskly, 
overtaking most of the marchers and 
arriving at Westminster just as the 
speeches were starting. It took me less 
than five minutes to edge towards the 
stage from the perimeter of the green and 
about the same time when I returned to 
the back after comrade Corbyn’s speech. 

We are not doing ourselves any 
favours by overstating our support in 
this way. In order to have a realistic 
chance of winning a battle, it is essential 
to accurately assess our forces. Such 
absurd exaggerations in the end serve 
only to demoralise - we will not be able 
to deliver what would be possible with 
truly mass support. 

But afterwards the People’s Assembly 
announced triumphantly: “A mass 
movement is born.” 3 Now great things 
are expected on the PA’s July 8 national 
day of action, when George Osborne 
announces his emergency budget. 
Then there is the Tory conference in 
October to look forward to. As Sam 
Fairbaim, PAnational secretary, told the 
Parliament Square rally, “We’re going 
to organise the biggest mass movement 
this country’s ever seen.” In fact we 
will “make sure the Tory conference is 
disrupted and cannot go ahead”. 

According to Aaron Kiely, the 
National Union of Students black 
students officer, who co-chaired the 
Bank rally, already “The Tories and the 
government are quaking in their boots.” 
I don’t think so, comrades. We need both 
a sense of perspective and a realistic 
political approach - something that the 
People’s Assembly and its Counterfire 
leaders are completely lacking, I fear • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-politics-33210014. 

2. http://leftunity.org/the-people-fight-back. 

3. Email circular, June 23 2015. 
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AGGREGATE 


Leadership challenge represents opportunity 

The CPGB has reaffirmed its position on Labour and Left Unity, reports Daniel Harvey, and set itself an 
ambitious fundraising target 



Labour: still a bourgeois workers’ party 


T he June 21 aggregate of CPGB 
members had three items on the 
agenda. The first was the new 
situation in the Labour Party now that 
Jeremy Corbyn will be on the ballot for 
the leadership election. The second was 
the work of the Communist Platform 
in Left Unity. Finally was the launch 
the CPGB’s annual Summer Offensive 
fundraising drive. 

Introducing the first item, Jack 
Conrad started by saying that it had 
been a genuine surprise that Corbyn 
had got onto the ballot. It had partly 
been the result of pressure coming 
from grassroots Labour supporters in 
the constituencies lobbying their MPs 
to nominate him, although the need to 
‘widen the debate’ had been given as the 
excuse by rightwingers like Frank Field, 
who nominated him without having any 
intention of supporting him. 

Comrade Conrad thought that the 
audience at the BBC candidates’ debate 
last week was typical of the kind of 
varied support that Labour attracts. It 
was clear, he continued, that Corbyn won 
the debate because he was so clearly not 
connected with the former New Labour 
project. When he spoke it was obvious 
that he was sincere, and he did not appear 
to be heavily coached like the others. 
He joked that if the bookmakers were 
willing to put the odds against Corbyn 
at 100-1 (since reduced first to 20-1, 
and then 12-1), then perhaps the CPGB 
should bet all the money it had raised 
on the previous day’s demonstration on 
him. 

The opportunity had arisen, of course, 
because the college system of voting has 
been abolished and replaced by ‘One 
member, one vote’. Previously, MPs and 
affiliated organisations each had a one- 
third block of votes (as did individual 
members), and both MPs and most 
unions tended to vote for a ‘safe pair of 
hands’ on the right of the party. Now all 
members get an equal vote, as well as 
affiliated supporters in the unions and 
registered supporters, who can sign up 
on the internet for £3. 

In comrade Conrad’s view those 
Conservatives who are signing up as 
registered supporters in order to vote 
for Corbyn, despite thinking they 
are being clever by trying to make 
Labour ‘unelectable’, are unwittingly 
aiding the fight to transfonn Labour. 
Our aim is not about getting an MP 
who is ‘government-ready’, but about 
establishing a principled socialist 
opposition. And it is not inconceivable 
that Corbyn could win, he said. That 
would be the equivalent of a political 
volcano which would almost certainly 
lead to the right walking out. 

Corbyn is obviously much more 
popular than was anticipated. Labour 
MPs who nominated him thought he 
would likely replicate Diane Abbott’s 
results in 2010. In this sense, they have 
not really realised what it is that they 
have unleashed, which is why so many 
centrist and Blairite commentators are 
complaining about it now. Comrade 
Conrad drew a parallel with the 1999 
BBC poll that voted for Karl Marx as 
the “thinker of the millennium”. 

Concluding, he thought that it was 
good that the ball had bounced well for 
us for once, and that this gave us a golden 
opportunity to publicise our positions 
and thinking on the Labour Party, and 
to challenge those who have written off 
the party as any kind of working class 
formation. He thought that the CPGB 
should give full but critical support to 
Corbyn, whilst also looking to cohere a 
Marxist group in the Labour Party within 
that campaign. This meant “shifting the 
left to the left”, he said. He thought 
Labour Party Marxists was in a very 


good position to be central in that. 

Debate 

The discussion on this began with 
Maciej Zurowski asking what comrades 
thought were the motivations of those 
rightwing MPs who nominated Corbyn. 
He thought we should be clear that 
Corbyn winning is not essential for 
us, as even if he was elected he would 
have very little ability to do anything 
substantial. Peter Manson relied that, 
while a strong showing would be good, 
that there was a possibility of winning. 
He thought that, as with Diane Abbott, 
there had been an attempt to show that 
Labour was a ‘broad church’ which 
tolerates the left, while the right remains 
firmly in control. He agreed there had 
been a huge miscalculation - several 
union leaders are urging their members 
to sign up and support him. But he 
warned there would be huge pressure 
from the right. 

Paul Demarty added that a crushing 
defeat for Corbyn would not be good, 
but we would get by one way or another. 
A lot of people though are seeing it as 
a “last chance”, whilst the rest of the 
party is still unable to comprehend doing 
politics any differently. He cited Tristram 
Hunt in The Guardian, who spelled out 
new ways to manipulate and effectively 
lie to voters from very different positions 
in order to once again triangulate towards 
some sort of win for Labour. 

Comrade Chris Gray felt that the only 
reason that the Blairites in the Labour 
Party would nominate Corbyn is to kill 
him off as a viable opponent. Thinking 
that he would be heavily defeated, this 
would be a way to finally kill off the left. 
Another non-CPGB comrade, Moshe 
Machover, felt, on the other hand, that 
nominating Corbyn might have been a 
good idea for the centrists in Labour who 
support a candidate like Andy Burnham, 
because it might take the heat out of the 
rightwing attacks on him as being ‘too 
leftwing’ or ‘too close to the unions’. 
Comrade Machover went on to say that 
he disagrees with the CPGB’s general 
line on Labour, although he supports its 
conclusions on the leadership election. 
He felt that Labour could no longer 
realistically be described as a bourgeois 
workers’ party in the traditional Leninist 
sense - it is a bourgeois party that used 
to be a workers’ party. However, the 
aim of a group like the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition to conjure up a 
Labour Party mark two was ruled out by 
the electoral system in the UK that made 
it almost impossible for new parties to 


make headway. 

Stan Kelsey felt that Corbyn was 
entirely supportable despite lacking an 
explicitly Marxist analysis. He felt that 
the Labour left is still reliant in a lot of 
ways on a Labour government and this 
could be played on by the rightwing 
press and the Blairites to put pressure 
on Corbyn. Corbyn himself would 
not have any room to consolidate his 
position as leader. Comrade Kelsey said 
that the election process had exposed the 
nature of the “MPs’ veto” on candidates 
through the need for a candidate to win 
15% of their nominations. The union- 
Labour link was still important, but its 
operation was a problem because of the 
union bureaucracy. 

Michael Copestake thought that the 
campaign would draw a lot of people 
into the Labour Party, but might also 
provoke the right of the party to further 
preclude any opening for the left. He 
spoke about Tony Blair’s attitude toward 
the left, which was far more combative 
and not charitable in the least. There was 
the possibility raised in the Blair years of 
simply abolishing the membership and 
just having the parliamentary party and 
‘supporters’. 

In his reply to the debate Jack Conrad 
said that he thought the Labour right 
had not acted as the right in nominating 
Corbyn, there was no conspiracy 
involved. He repeated his view that the 
lobbying of members would have made 
a difference. At the start there had been 
four rightwing candidates competing to 
go further to the right, and Corbyn is 
certainly different in that regard. 

Left Unity 

In the next session, Left Unity national 
council member Sarah McDonald 
updated CPGB comrades on what 
had happened in LU over the previous 
couple of weeks. There had two 
important meetings. The first was the 
London aggregate, where the general 
view was that LU should put forward 
candidates in the GLA and mayoral 
elections next year. The second was 
the two-day NC meeting, the first day 
of which had been open for members to 
speak, the main subject being the May 
7 election and the performance of Left 
Unity’s candidates. 

Comrade McDonald went on to say 
that she was pleasantly surprised that the 
Hackney motion ruling out a coalition 
with Tusc was voted through despite a 
lot of opposition. Most notably members 
of the Independent Socialist Network 
but also Ken Loach, who described it 


as “madness”. The comrade mentioned 
rumours that he is getting frustrated with 
the lack of progress that LU is making. 
Comrade McDonald commented on the 
immaturity of the politics on display by 
some, particularly those who are very 
anti-Labour. 

At the same time there are those from 
the International Socialist Network who 
have decamped and joined the Greens. 
Apparently they are not even putting 
forward any politics in that forum, but 
are instead trying to “listen” and “gauge”. 
Others have said the reason LU has not 
had a breakthrough is simply because of 
a lack of women candidates. In reality 
there was a real lack of centralisation 
in the general election, and the attitude 
of leaving the decision-making to 
branches had led to a very disorganised 
campaign with a very arbitrary allocation 
of candidates, mostly in conjunction with 
Tusc. 

She went on to describe the second 
day of the NC meeting, which considered 
a range of issues including Europe, where 
it appeared that there was a majority for 
an ‘in’ on the upcoming EU referendum. 
Comrade McDonald noted that Tom 
Walker made a positive contribution by 
saying that being against withdrawal was 
not the same as positively voting ‘yes’ 
for the EU as presently constituted. 

Another issue considered by the NC 


had been the year-long suspension of 
Communist Platform member Laurie 
McCauley. Comrade McDonald said 
that there was generally an attitude in 
the meeting that this affair had dragged 
on for far too long and needed to be 
dealt with, but at the same time this was 
leavened with a mood for censorship. 
One NC member had said that branch 
discussions should remain the “property 
of the branch” and so should not 
be reported openly by anyone. This 
obviously posed problems, she said, 
and wondered where it would end - at 
the moment conference is five-streamed, 
so such an attitude obviously does not 
apply there. However, it was good that 
once again Felicity Dowling’s attempt 
to saddle LU with a ‘safe spaces’ policy 
had been stopped, albeit on a 17-17 vote, 
but she said that it was unlikely that we 
have seen the last of it. 

Several things came out in the 
discussion. Firstly there was the positive 
stance that Kate Hudson had taken to 
the Jeremy Corbyn campaign, which 
Maciej Zurowski and Paul Demarty 
both said might partly be a result of 
their political relationship in the past in 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
and elsewhere. Others felt it was good 
that LU as a whole was taking a more 
guarded approach towards Tusc than 
individual branches had during the 
general election - comrade Conrad 
said it had been a mistake to stand joint 
candidates. At the same time, a lack of 
a breakthrough for the party was leading 
to a mood against standing in elections 
and towards localism and movementism 
in some quarters. The Liz Davies motion 
represented “populist” politics he said, 
but CP comrades decided to support it 
to make a stand against the movementist 
alternative. 

Summer Offensive 

The final item on the agenda was 
the Summer Offensive, which was 
introduced by national organiser Mark 
Fischer. He said that the Provisional 
Central Committee was recommending 
that the target for this year would be 
the same as in 2014 - £30,000. So far 
pledges from individual comrades added 
up to over £19,000, which was about 
£5,000 more than before last year’s 
SO. He was therefore optimistic about 
reaching the target and emphasised how 
important it was to contact our periphery 
and urge their help. We should use the 
opportunity to build support for Corbyn 
as well, he suggested • 


Communist University 
2015 

Saturday August 15 - Saturday August 22 (inclusive) 
Goldsmiths University, Surrey House, 80 Lewisham Way, New Cross, 
London SE14 6PB 

A week of provocative and stimulating debate hosted by the CPGB 

Confirmed speakers include: Mike Macnair, Hillel Ticktin, Ian 
Birchall, Yassamine Mather, Kevin Bean, Marc Mulholland, James 
Heartfield, Jack Conrad, Chris Knight, Michael Roberts, Paul Demarty, 
Salman Shaheen. 

Full week, including accommodation - £250 (£150 no income, £300 solidarity) 
First / final weekend, including one night’s accommodation - £60 (£30) 
Full week, no accommodation - £60 (£30) 

Day-£10 (£5) Single session - £5 (£3) 

Accommodation limited - book now to 
avoid disapointment 

To receive email updates for this year’s CU, sign up to the CPGB’s 
Notes for Action at www.cpgb.org.uk. 
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WIKILEAKS_ 

Saudi dirty tricks exposed 

But Riyadh will remain a key imperialist ally, predicts Yassamine Mather 



Close allies: Barack Obama and King Abdullah 


n June 19 2015, the third 
anniversary of Julian Assange 
seeking asylum in the 
Ecuadorean embassy in London, 
Wikileaks posted around 60,000 files, 
out of a possible 500,000, in what 
was described as a long-term, steady 
hacking of Saudi government material. 1 

The group credited with infiltrating 
Saudi government computers is the 
Yemen Cyber Army, whose first 
success was in April, when it hacked 
the website of London based Al-Hayat 
daily, a paper owned by and associated 
with the Saudi government, “to support 
the Yemen revolution”. By late May 
the group was claiming on Press TV 
(an English-language station of Iran’s 
Islamic Republic) that it had “full 
control of over 3,000 computers of 
Saudi Arabia’s interior, defence and 
foreign ministries”. 

There has been no independent 
verification of the authenticity of 
the documents released. However, 
there seems little doubt that they are 
genuine - they all carry the official 
green letterhead of the kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia or its ministry of foreign 
affairs, and they include a few from 
Saudi embassies worldwide. According 
to Arab veteran columnist Abdel Bari 
Atwan, it is very likely that former 
Saudi foreign minister Saud al-Faisal 
was dismissed from his post in April 
because his ministry had been hacked. 

This is a serious blow to the 
secretive rulers of the reactionary 
kingdom, who claimed immediately 
that the documents were fake - although 
at the same time they warned Saudi 
citizens not to forward or publish any 
of them: foreign ministry spokesperson 
Osama Naqli declared that Saudis who 
distributed the documents would be 
prosecuted. 

However, there are no major surprises 
in the documents released. They range 
from the sublime (the Saudi royals don’t 
pay their bills when visiting European 
cities) to the ridiculous (there are acts of 
petty vengeance against Iranian diplomats 
passing through Riyadh airport, through 
“the application of strict inspection 
customs procedures on members of 
the Iranian diplomatic mission in the 
kingdom upon their final departure”). 

But there is a more serious side. The 
documents reveal the Saudi obsession 
with Iran’s influence in the region 
and how this dominates the Riyadh’s 
regional foreign policy. According to 
the leaked papers, King Abdullah of 
Saudi Arabia has repeatedly urged the 
United States to attack Iran to destroy 
the country’s nuclear programme. 

We learn that a royal decree of 
January 20 2010 instructed the Saudi 
foreign minister to remove the Iranian 
Arabic service, Al-Alam, fromArabsat, 
the main Riyadh communications 
satellite operator. In another cable, 
the foreign minister suggests that the 
provider use “technical means” to 
reduce Iranian broadcast strength. 

The leaked documents also show 
that Saudi authorities are paymasters 
of a number of Iranians, ranging from 
‘regime change’ opposition groups and 
individuals to fonner Iranian politicians 
associated with the reformist factions of 
the Islamic Republic. In a memo written 
by the Saudi embassy in Tehran, the 
author refers to “the frustration of the 
Iranian citizen and his strong desire for 
regime change”. According to another 
leaked document: 

It is possible to use the internet and 
social media sites like Facebook, 
Twitter and others to expose 
Iranian practices ... Members of 
the Iranian opposition abroad 
must be embraced and coordinated 


with, and encouraged to organise 
exhibitions featuring images of 
torture committed by the Iranian 
regime against its people and other 
peoples in the region. 2 

Iran rivalry 

The Iranian press and media have 
concentrated on documents claiming 
the Saudi embassy in London paid 
the university postgraduate fees of the 
sons of Ata’ollah Mohajerani in Britain. 
Mohajerani was minister of culture 
and Islamic guidance under president 
Mohammad Khatami. He is married to 
Jamileh Kadivar, a leading reformist 
politician and former member of the 
Iranian majles (parliament). 

Of course, the sums involved in the 
alleged Mohajerani bribe are totally 
insignificant if you compare them with 
the kind of corruption Iranian politicians 
of all factions (reformist, centrist and 
conservative) have been involved in. 
However, this has come at a bad time 
for the current Tehran government. In 
recent weeks the Iranian judiciary has 
been busy issuing arrest warrants for 
the allies of fonner president Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad on corruption charges. 
Hamid Baghaei, Iran’s vice-president 
during Ahmadinejad’s presidency, who 
was in charge of executive affairs, was 
arrested and accused of benefiting from 
embezzlements worth a billion dollars. 

Baghaei was the second Ahmadinejad 
ally to be arrested. Mohammad Reza 
Rahimi, Ahmadinejad’s first vice- 
president from 2009 to 2013, was 
sentenced in January 2015 to five 
years in prison and fined $1.3 million 
on corruption charges. 

Iran’s refonnist newspapers have 
celebrated Baghaei’s arrest, mainly 
because it struck a blow against 
Ahmadinejad’s recent attempts to return 
to politics. These papers have used the 


corruption arrests to taunt Ahmadinejad 
for boasting in the past that his was “the 
most pure administration” in Iranian 
history. But in the last few days, 
conservative papers have been taking 
their revenge with headlines about the 
Mohajerani story. The conservative daily 
Kayhan claims the Wiki documents 
show Saudi officials entertaining 
politician Faezeh Hashemi Rafsanjani, 
the daughter of ex-president ayatollah 
Hashemi Rafsanjani, to a plush meal. 

Of course, the bulk of Saudi 
funding goes to “Iran regime change 
projects”in collaboration with US- 
sponsored initiatives involving 
Republican and Democratic politicians 
and organisations, and examples of 
lavish expenditure in support of the 
activities of exiled Iranian groups have 
long been evident. It is interesting to 
note that these groups/individuals see 
no contradiction between accepting 
funds from one reactionary religious 
dictatorship, Saudi Arabia, to expose 
the ‘human rights abuses’ of another, 
Iran’s Islamic Republic. One can only 
imagine the kind of ‘democracy’ they 
would introduce after any successful 
Saudi-supported regime change. 

Wikileaks’ information about the 
rest of Saudi policy in the region 
shows a pattern of supporting Iran’s 
opponents in every country, irrespective 
of their religion - proving once more 
that in the current wars in the Middle 
East what we are witnessing is not a 
straightforward Sunni-Shia conflict, but 
reflect the ambitions of two regional 
powers competing to strengthen and 
consolidate their political influence in 
neighbouring countries. 

Recipients 

Lebanese politicians do not come 
out of the revelations well. Christian 
and Druze politicians opposed to the 
pro-Iran Hezbollah have been the 


recipients of Saudi generosity. For 
example, Samir Geagea, a leader of 
the Lebanese Forces (LF), which is 
a Christian political party and part 
of the March 14 Alliance (coalition 
named after the mass anti-Syrian 
rally on that date in 2005), asked for 
financial assistance from the Saudi 
government. He pleaded: “I’m broke. 
I’m ready to do what the kingdom 
demands.” The request is supported by 
LF representative Elie Abou Assi, who 
explains the “difficulty of the financial 
situation of the party, which to a certain 
extent has become unable to secure the 
salaries of employees”. 

The leaked documents show that 
in exchange for this funding Geagea 
supported Saudi Arabia in a number of 
media interviews and spoke out against 
the Syrian government of Bashar al- 
Assad. They reveal that Geagea has 
shown “his preparedness to do whatever 
the kingdom asks of him”. 3 

Saudi foreign policy is also 
geared towards ‘neutralisation’ and 
‘containment’ of certain publications. 
In order to achieve this, Saudi money is 
spent purchasing hundreds or thousands 
of subscriptions to such publications in 
exchange for a positive spin. The leaked 
cables show the ‘subsidised’ publications 
are expected to become an “asset” in 
the service of Saudi propaganda. A 
document addressing renewal of the 
subscriptions of these publications, dated 
January 1 2010, gives details of Saudi 
contributions to around 30 publications 
in Damascus, Abu Dhabi, Beirut, 
Kuwait, Amman and Nouakchott. 

These are small sums, totalling less 
than $33,000. However, the fate of these 
publications is clearly determined by 
the continuation or ending of the Saudi 
‘subscription’. According to the leaked 
documents, Saudi Arabia purchases 
‘reverse shares’ in the media outlets, 
where the cash ‘dividends’ flow the 


opposite way - from the shareholder 
to the media outlet. In return Riyadh 
gets political dividends - an obedient 
Arab press. One document shows that 
the kingdom paid the main Lebanese 
TV station, MTV, $5 million - although 
the channel had asked for $20 million! 

Then there is Boutros Harb, who 
has held a number of ministerial posts 
in Lebanon. He requested funding 
from Saudi Arabia in order to create a 
political party. 

The Wikileaks documents also 
expose the nature of Saudi-Egyptian 
relations. Following the overthrow 
of president Hosni Mubarak in 2011, 
Saudi leaders negotiated with the 
Muslim Brotherhood, one of their 
long-term allies. A leading member of 
MB had said the group would ensure 
that Mubarak would not go to prison 
in exchange for $10 billion, but the 
idea was dismissed by Saudi officials 
- a handwritten note commented 
that paying “ransom” for the fonner 
Egyptian president was “not a good 
idea” because the Brotherhood might 
not be able to prevent his imprisonment. 

In Iraq, Saudi Arabia had no 
hesitation in supporting Shia politicians 
who opposed Nuri Kamil al-Maliki, 
the then Shi’ite prime minister. One 
document confirms that the kingdom 
issued 2,000 pilgrimage visas to Ayad 
Allawi, a member of the Iraq Interim 
Governing Council, in 2003. Allawi 
was given a free hand to distribute the 
visas, a lucrative commodity allowing 
travel to Saudi Arabia for pilgrimages. 
No doubt Allawi made full use of the 
2,000 visas to buy friends and allies. 

According to documents translated 
by the Indian Express website, Saudi 
officials planned the establishment of 
a Salafi centre in India in 2012. This 
was in response to a request from the 
secretariat general of the Muslim World 
League (Mecca) - it was proposed the 
institution would be called the Custodian 
of the Two Holy Mosques Centre for 
Salafi Studies in India. Similar centres 
exist in Pakistan and Afghanistan. The 
Muslim World League is a Saudi-funded 
‘charity’, which has been linked to the 
financing of terrorism. 

The first round of Wikileaks, 
published in 2010, quoted CIA 
documents pointing the finger at 
Saudi Arabia for funding, or turning 
a blind eye to funds sent to, jihadist 
terrorist groups worldwide. According 
to a leaked cable from Hillary Clinton, 
dated December 30 2009, “It has been 
an ongoing challenge to persuade 
Saudi officials to treat terrorist 
financing emanating from Saudi 
Arabia as a strategic priority.” This 
led to Clinton’s famous outburst, in 
which she claimed that Saudi Arabia 
is the world’s largest source of funds 
for Islamist groups such as the Afghan 
Taliban and Lashkar-e-Taiba. 

However, the leaks shed little 
light on the kingdom’s relations with 
al Qa’eda, al Nusra, Islamic State 
... According to a former Central 
Intelligence Agency officer currently 
working at the Brookings Institution, 

While considerable evidence of such 
programmes exists, they are handled 
by the kingdom’s intelligence 
services, and the foreign ministry is 
often not in the loop. That allows the 
Saudis to have plausible deniability 
and to liaison with other intelligence 
services aiding the rebels • 

Notes 

1. https://wikileaks.org/saudi-cables/presse3ee. 

2. www.wsj .com/articles/purported-saudi-doc- 
uments-published-by-wikileaks-show-tensions- 
with-iran-1434908640. 

3. http://globalvoicesonline.org/2015/06/20/saudi- 
cables-what-weve-leamed-so-far-about-lebanon. 
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ECONOMY 


Vanquishing the demons 

What is the role of fictitious capital in the current recession? Chris Gray examines the connection and 
proposes a series of economic demands 


T he English 19th century economic 
journalist, Walter Bagehot, once 
wrote: 

... at particular times a great deal 
of stupid people have a great deal of 
stupid money ... At intervals ... the 
money of these people - the blind 
capital, as we call it, of the country 
- is particularly large and craving: 
it seeks for someone to devour it, 
and there is a ‘plethora’; it finds 
someone, and there is ‘speculation’; 
it is devoured, and there is ‘panic’. 1 

In this connection Martin Wolf asks 
pertinently: 

So why are markets unstable and 
why does that instability make 
crises endemic (and epidemic) 
features of free market finance? 
The answer comes from the links 
between debt, money and credit. 2 

Marx refers to fictitious capital 
directly in Theories of surplus value. 
He contrasts it with productive 
capital, describing it as the “object of 
gambling on the stock exchange” and 
equating it to “the selling and buying 
of entitlement to a certain part of the 
annual tax revenue”. 3 The Moscow 
editors explain in a note that 

By fictitious capital Marx here 
means the capital of the national 
debt, which is brought into being by 
loans (of the bourgeois-landowner 
state) and never intended to be 
invested as capital and on which 
creditors are paid interest. 4 

It seems legitimate to extend the 
meaning of the phrase to include titles 
to enterprise revenue which are not 
realised in money because the revenue 
fails to materialise: Marx in effect 
does this in the course of his analysis 
of the role of credit in the process of 
metamorphoses of capital. He writes 

Titles of ownership to public 
works, railways, mines, etc are 
indeed ... titles to real capital. But 
they do not place this capital at 
one’s disposal. It is not subject to 
withdrawal. They merely convey 
legal claims to a portion of the 
surplus value to be produced by it. 
But these titles likewise become 
paper duplicates of real capital ... 
They come to nominally represent 
non-existent capital , 5 

Credit and crisis 

Credit, then, plays a functional role in 
the overall production process: 

Credit ... promotes here: (1) as 
far as the industrial capitalists 
are concerned, the transition of 
industrial capital from one phase 
into another, the connection of 
related and dovetailing spheres 
of production; (2) as far as the 
merchants are concerned, the 
transportation and transition of 
commodities from one person to 
another until their definite sale for 
money or their exchange for other 
commodities, 6 

So everything carries on fine and dandy 
until a sufficient number of debtors find 
it impossible to service their debts. 
Hence, as Marx asserts, 

the credit system accelerates 
the material development of 
the productive forces and the 


establishment of the world 
market ... At the same time credit 
accelerates the violent eruptions 
of this contradiction - crises 
- and thereby the elements of 
disintegration of the old mode of 
production. 7 

It would appear - at least in the more 
accessible parts of his writings on 
political economy - that Marx does 
not explore the relationship between 
the credit system and economic cycles 
in general apart from what has been 
said above. Later writers are forced 
to fill the gap. The question is of 
considerable contemporary interest, 
given the explosive development 
of investment assets following the 
banking deregulation process of the 
late 20th century. 

This is precisely the point at which 
a recent work by Michael Roberts 
becomes highly relevant. For Roberts, 
capitalist competition drives capitalists 
to find new ways of raising profits. Once 
they have exhausted the exploitation of 
the workforce, they can only raise profit 
by using new labour-saving forms of 
technology. That requires extra capital 
invested in machinery and plant over 
labour. This rising proportion (that 
Marx called the organic composition of 
capital) begins to drive the rate of profit 
down, just as the mass or overall total of 
profit rises. Eventually, the falling rate 
of profit will exert enough influence to 
stop the mass of profit rising. 

Michael Roberts writes: 

That process began in earnest in 
1997. Eventually the hi-tech boom 
of the 1990s bust in a stock market 
collapse of 2000 and the mass of 
profit stopped rising and there was 
a mild recession. But the recession 
was only mild because capitalism 
tried to keep the system going 
by the expansion of credit into 
unproductive areas like finance 
and property. The boom in property 
provided a cushion against the 
collapse of productive forces. It 
even reversed the fall in profitability 
for a while, from 2002 to 2006. 
Employment and economic growth 
also picked up. 

But to achieve this, there had 
to be a huge expansion of money 
credit, indeed the largest in capitalist 
history. Credit is money supply ..., 
debt ... and stock market values ... 
When this expands way beyond the 
accumulation of real capital, it is 
fictitious. The prices of shares, bonds 
and houses do not match the value 
appropriated by capitalists from the 
sale of things and services produced 
by workers in factories, offices and 
transport facilities, namely profits. 

So, just as the rate of profit started 
to fall, fictitious capital exploded. 8 

Roberts then goes on to mention the 
extraordinary growth of “derivative 
contracts” 9 which fuelled this 
phenomenon. 

All this is enormously important 
because if the crisis is merely a 
financial phenomenon, as bourgeois 
commentators assert, then measures 
of a financial nature will suffice to 
extricate us from it, whereas if there 
are deeper underlying causes then such 
measures, even if necessary , may not 
suffice. 

In fact, if we look at the 2008-09 
crisis we surely find a plurality of 
factors at work. Michael Roberts asserts 
that this latest crisis “was a combination 
of what Marx called the most important 
law of motion of the capitalist system 


[the long-run tendency of the rate of 
profit to fall] and the new forms of 
anarchic excess in capitalist expansion 
[innovatory derivatives]”. 10 

Keynesianism 

This suggests that reform of the system 
in the latter area would go some way 
to mitigating the damage inherent 
in it, without putting an end to such 
damage. Such a conclusion is clearly 
music to the ears of those economists 
who remain wedded to the approach 
associated with the august name of 
John Maynard Keynes. Roberts is 
scathing about these people: 

They saw no crisis coming - on the 
contrary, credit was accelerating, 
consumers were borrowing and 
spending up to 2007. Indeed all was 
well. Now the great recession has 
come, they call for more credit and 
more government spending like 
repetitious parrots. 11 

Perhaps the chief parrot is one 
Paul Krugman, author of End this 
depression now! The title, of course, 
assumes that the depression can 
be consciously ended by means of 
government economic policy. This 
is plausible, since depressions do 
end: the question is whether we can 
get out of this one by adopting Paul 
Krugman’s approach and policies. 

Krugman notes that the tried and 
tested response to these sorts of 
problems is ‘quantitative easing’: ie, 
state-driven expansion of the money 
supply. In his view, 

It worked spectacularly after the 
severe recession ofl981-82, which 
the Fed was able to turn within a 
few months into a rapid economic 
recovery ... It worked, albeit more 
slowly and more hesitantly, after 
the 1990-91 and 2001 recession. 
But it didn’t work this time round. 12 

The policy combines with low interest 
rates, but there is a limit to how low 
these can fall - a zero rate of interest. 

Unfortunately, a zero rate turned 
out not to be low enough, because 
the bursting of the housing bubble 
had done so much damage. 
Consumer spending remained 
weak, housing stayed flat on its 
back, business investment was 
low, because why expand without 
strong sales? And unemployment 
remained disastrously high. 

And that’s the liquidity trap: it’s 
what happens when zero isn’t low 
enough, when the Fed has saturated 
the economy with liquidity to such 
an extent that there’s no cost to 
holding more cash, yet overall 
demand remains low. 13 

As James Rickards explains in 
Currency wars (London 2012), the 
famous Keynesian “multiplier” is 
not working - rather the reverse. 
Unfortunately Rickards does not 
elucidate why. But never mind, says 
Paul Krugman: what’s needed is 
government spending. 

What sort of government spending? 
Well, for a start, says Paul, there 
could be “a stimulus of $300 billion 
per year that could be accomplished 
simply by providing enough aid to 
states and localities to let them reverse 
their recent budget cuts”. 14 He goes 
on: “That said, there should be new 
projects too. They don’t have to be 
visionary projects like ultra-high- 
speed rail; they can be mainly prosaic 


investments in roads, rail upgrades, 
water systems, and so on.” 15 More aid 
for the unemployed would also be a 
good idea. Etc, etc. 

Most of this is very laudable, and 
we would not be in principle opposed, 
but, if our analysis is right, it will only 
count as a temporary stop-gap. One 
is reminded of Rosa Luxemburg’s 
favourite ‘myth of Sisyphus’, in 
which the Greek hero rolls a huge 
boulder nearly to the top of a slope, 
only for it to slip from his grasp and 
plunge all the way down again. 

It is interesting to compare this 
approach with Michael Roberts. 
According to him, balancing the 
books should not be the main priority. 
Faster economic growth, coupled with 
a redistribution of resources to raise 
real incomes and create proper public 
investment should be the main task. 
If the capitalist sector of the economy 
cannot do this - and this is clearly the 
case - it needs to be replaced. 16 

Another bourgeois economist who 
proffers advice is Nouriel Roubini. 
Roubini is a rare bird among such 
people, having predicted the 2007-09 
crash. He appears to differ from Paul 
Krugman, however, in giving more 
credence to the policy stance of the so- 
called ‘Austrian School’ (associated 
with messrs Von Mises, Von Hayek 
and Schumpeter), with their espousal 
of the ostensible curative powers of 
the slump in dealing with surplus 
capital, a process classically described 
by Joseph Schumpeter as “creative 
destruction”. For Roubini 

Financial institutions that no 
amount of liquidity or regulatory 
forbearance can save remain in 
operation. Like the infamous 
zombie banks that became a 
symbol of Japan’s Lost Decade, 
these firms must go bankrupt and, 
the sooner they do, the better. 17 

One can be forgiven for regarding 
this as indiscriminate Armageddon: 
when numerous institutions are 
sailing close to the wind, why should 
these actual victims suffer rather 
than others? Indeed, why should 
they suffer at all? A major rule of 
welfare economics should surely 
be that factors of production should 
be preserved in operation as far as 
possible. 

Having said that, we should 
note that Roubini has a number of 
sensible suggestions. First, we have 
the ‘bad bank’ scenario, called Grant 
Street National Bank, into which 
the Mellon Bank’s bad debts were 
channelled. This approach, of course, 
has been adopted in Ireland with the 
National Asset Management Agency. 
Despite the difficulties involved here, 
Roubini, by urging this approach, at 
least shows a willingness to advocate 
intervention. He also acknowledges 
the need to put a ceiling on bankers’ 
bonuses and is not averse to banning 
collateral debt obligations (CDOs 
- the technique whereby good and 
bad loans are parcelled up together 
and sold on). He is for an increase 
in banks’ capital-asset ratios and 
favours the return of the principle 
of the US 1933 Glass-Steagall Act, 
which separated retail banking from 
investment banking - but in a tougher 
form. 

In addition to all this regulation, 
however, Roubini seems to come 
down in the end outside the Keynesian 
camp by approving action by the 
US authorities in raising taxes and 
cutting spending where necessary. 


But maybe the conditions are now 
“post-Keynesian”. 18 

Economic 

programme 

How, then, are we to vanquish the 
demons of speculative (‘fictitious’) 
capital? 

This final section must remain, in a 
sense, utopian, as in order to deal with 
these problems - just as, effectively, 
to help the new Greek government rid 
Greece of its absurd mountain of debt 

- we need state power in more than 
one (European at least) country, and 
we do not as yet hold power in any. 
Nonetheless, it may be useful to outline 
the sort of programme we would attempt 
to put in place internationally if we were 
in a position to do so. So here goes: 

1. A viable agreement on climate 
change, to keep the planet’s temperature 
increase to within 2 degrees Centigrade 

- or, better still, one degree in line with 
Joseph Hansen’s recommendations. 

2. A basic income for every citizen 
(with the necessary negotiable transfer 
rights between countries). 

3. A short-term injection of cash direct 
into the bank accounts of individual 
taxpayers, as proposed by Martin 
Wolf. 19 

4. Investment in renewable energy 
resources worldwide. 

5. International action against 
unemployment: eg, via public works. 

6. Action against tax havens (including 
the City of London). 

7. Open the books of all major 
institutions. 

8. Ban CDOs. 

9. Cap bonus payments to CEOs and 
bank staff. 

10. Separate investment banking from 
retail banking. 

11. Reduce the leverage ration (the 
debt-equity ratio) of banks to 10:1. 

12. Simplify the banking rules laid 
down by the Basel Committee on 
Banking Supervision (dealing with 
bank lending). 

13. Special measures for the euro zone, 
including a Constituent Assembly 
to draft a new federal constitution, a 
conference on debt reduction, a banking 
union, and the issue of Eurobonds. 20 

14. Reform of the International 
Monetary Fund, World Bank and World 
Trade Organisation. 

Implementation of the above 
programme will not solve all the various 
problems we face: most importantly, it 
will not by itself abolish the capitalist 
mode of production worldwide, which 
is a necessity, but it will, if enforceable, 
enable us to move forward to that highly 
desirable goal • 

Notes 

1. Quoted by Martin Wolf in The shifts and the 
shocks London 2014, p78. 

2. Ibid pi 19. 

3. K Marx Theories of surplus value Vol 3, pill. 

4. Ibid p568. 

5. My emphasis, K Marx Capital Vol 3, Moscow 
1976, p466. 

6. Ibid p471. 

7. Ibid p432. 

8. M Roberts The great recession - profit cycles, 
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PROGRAMME 


Proletarian dictatorship and state capitalism 

Chris Cutrone of Platypus examines the meaning of political party for the left 



T hmas Krausz’s recent book 
Reconstructing Lenin (2015) notes 
the foundational opposition by 
Lenin to ‘petty bourgeois democracy’ - 
Lenin’s hostility towards the Mensheviks 
was in their opportunistic adaptation 
to petty bourgeois democracy, their 
liquidation of Marxism. 

The real objects of Lenin’s political 
opposition in proletarian socialism were 
the Narodniks and their descendants, the 
Socialist Revolutionaries, who were 
the majority of socialists in Russia in 
1917. The SRs included many avowed 
‘Marxists’ and indeed supported the 
‘vanguard’ role of the working class in 
democratic revolution. The split among 
the SRs over World War I is what made 
the October revolution in 1917 possible 
- the alliance of the Bolsheviks with the 
Left SRs. 

Conversely, the collapse of that 
alliance in 1918, due to the Bolsheviks’ 
policy of pursuing a peace treaty with 
Gennany at Brest-Litovsk, led to the 
Russian civil war. The SRs, calling 
for a “third Russian revolution”, 
remained the most determined enemies 
of the Bolsheviks, all the way up 
through the Kronstadt mutiny of 1921, 
calling for “soviets without political 
parties”: ie, without the Bolsheviks. 
The Bolsheviks considered them 
‘petty bourgeois democrats’ and thus 
‘counterrevolutionaries’. As Engels 
had already foretold, opposition to 
proletarian socialism was posed as ‘pure 
democracy’. It was ‘democracy’ versus 
the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. 

Hal Draper’s four-volume Marx’s 
theoiy of revolution (1977-90) similarly 
finds Marx’s essential lesson of 1848 in 
the need to oppose proletarian socialism 
to petty bourgeois democracy. In the 
democratic revolution “in permanence” 
the proletariat was to lead the petty 
bourgeoisie. 

What has happened since Marx 
and Lenin’s time, however, has 
been the opposite: the liquidation of 
proletarian socialism in petty bourgeois 
democracy, and the workers’ acceptance 
of the political lead of the latter - what 
Trotsky in the 1930s called the “crisis 
of revolutionary leadership”, the result 
of the self-liquidation of Marxism by 
Stalinism in the popular front. Today, the 
left is characterised by the utter absence 
of proletarian socialism and the complete 
domination of politics by what Marxism 
termed petty bourgeois democracy. 

This did not, however, prevent 
Marx - and Lenin, following him - from 
endorsing the ‘bourgeois democratic 
revolution’, which remained necessary 
not only in apparently holdover feudal- 
aristocratic states, such as Germany 
in 1848 or Russia in 1905 and 1917, 
but also in the US Civil War of 1861- 
65 and the Paris Commune of 1871. 
This is because capitalism in the 19th 
century was a crisis undermining the 
bourgeois revolution begun in the 16th- 
17th centuries (in the Dutch Revolt and 
English Civil War). 

The question is, what is the relation 
between the task of the still ongoing 
bourgeois democratic revolution, the 
contradiction of capital and the struggle 
for socialism? How has Marxism 
regarded the problem of ‘political 
action’ in modem society? 

Programme 

Mike Macnair’s four-part series on 
the “maximum programme” of com¬ 
munism - ‘Thinking the alternative’ 
Weekly Worker April 9, 16 and 30 and 
May 14 2015 - argues for the need 
“to proletarianise the whole of global 
society”. Macnair means this more in 
the political than economic sense. So 
what is the proletariat as a political 
phenomenon, according to Marxism? 
Georg Lukacs, following Marx, how¬ 
ever, would have regarded the goal 


Thomas Jefferson: anti-slavery 

of the complete ‘proletarianisation of 
society’ precisely as the ‘reification’ 
of labour: ie, a one-sided opposition 
and hypostatisation that Macnair ar¬ 
ticulates as the proletariat’s “denial 
of property claims” of any kind. But 
this leaves aside precisely the issue 
of ‘capital’ in Marx’s sense: the self¬ 
contradictory social relation of the 
workers collectively to the means of 
production, which for Marxism is not 
reducible to the individual capitalists’ 
property. 

‘Capital’, in Marx’s sense, and the 
petty proprietorship of shopkeepers, 
for example, let alone the personal 
skills of workers (either ‘manual’ 
or ‘intellectual’), are very different 
phenomena. Macnair addresses this 
issue in the final, fourth part of his 
series, ‘Socialism will not require 
industrialisation’ ( Weekly Worker May 
14 2015), which clarifies matters as 
regards his view of wage-labour, but 
not with respect to capital specifically 
as the self-contradiction of wage-labour 
in society. Moreover, there is the issue 
of how capital has indeed already 
‘proletarianised the whole of global 
society’, not only economically, but 
also politically. This cuts to the heart 
of what Marx termed ‘Bonapartism’. 

Macnair’s “maximum programme”, 
if even realisable at all, would only 
reproduce capitalism in Marx’s sense. 
Whereas, for Marx, the proletariat would 
begin to abolish itself - ie, abolish the 
social principle of labour - immediately 
upon the workers taking political power 
in their struggle for socialism. If not, 
then petty bourgeois democracy will 
lead the lumpenproletariat against 
the workers in Bonapartist politics, 
typically through nationalism - a pattern 
seen unrelentingly from 1848, all the 
way through the 20th century, up to the 
present. It has taken the various forms 
of fascism, populism, ethno-cultural 
(including religious) communalism 
(eg, fundamentalism), and Stalinist 
‘communism’ itself. How have the 
workers fared in this? They have been 
progressively politically pulverised and 
liquidated, up to today. 

Marxism’s political allegiance to 
the working class was strategic, not 
principled. What Marxism expressed was 
the socialist intelligentsia’s recognition 
of the ‘necessity of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ as a means to achieve 
socialism, not as an abstract utopia, but 
rather, as Lenin put it, “on the basis of 
capitalism itself’, and thus the necessary 
“next stage” of history. 

This is because capitalism produces 
not only proletarianised workers, but 
also their opposite: a reserve army of 
lumpenised unemployed to be used 
against them - not merely economically, 
but also politically - as fodder for petty 
bourgeois demagogy and objects of 
capitalist technocratic manipulation, but 
also as enraged masses of capitalism’s 


discontented. If the working class in 
revolution would open its ranks to all 
and thus abolish the lumpenproletariat 
as well as the petty bourgeoisie through 
universalising labour, then this would 
be a civil war measure under socialist 
leadership, to immediately attack and 
dismantle the valorisation process of 
capital, as well as to mobilise the masses 
against competing petty bourgeois 
democratic leadership: it will not be as a 
new, ostensibly emancipatory principle 
of society. It would be rather what 
Lukacs dialectically considered the 
“completion of reification” that would 
also lead potentially to its “negation”. 
It would be to raise to the level of 
conscious politics what has already 
happened in the domination of society 
by capital - its ‘proletarianisation’ 

- not to ideologically mystify it, as 
Macnair does in subsuming it under 
the democratic revolution, regarded as 
‘bourgeois’ or otherwise. 

But this can only ever happen at a 
global and not local scale, for it must 
involve a predominant part of the 
world working class asserting practical 
governing authority to be effective. This 
would be what Marxism once called the 
“proletarian socialist revolution”. But it 
would also be, according to Marx and 
Lenin, the potential completion of the 
bourgeois democratic revolution, going 
beyond it. This ambivalent - ‘dialectical’ 

- conception of the proletarian socialist 
revolution as the last phase of the 
bourgeois democratic revolution 
that points beyond it has bedevilled 
‘Marxists’ from the beginning, however 
much Marx was clear about it. Lenin’s 
and Trotsky’s practical political success 
in October 1917 was in pursuing 
the necessity Marx had recognised. 
However, consciousness of that original 
Marxist intention has been lost. 

Democracy 

This must be ideologically plausible as 
‘socialism’, not only to the workers, but 
to the others they must lead politically in 
this struggle. That means that socialism 
must be as compelling ideologically as 
the working class is politically organised 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat - 
what Marx called “winning the battle of 
democracy”. Note well that this was for 
Marx the battle o/democracy, which he 
took to be already established, and not 
the battle ‘for’ democracy as some yet 
unattained ideal. For Marx democracy 
was constitutive of the modem state in 
bourgeois society and capitalism: hence 
his statement that the “secret of every 
constitution is democracy” - a notion 
Marx had in common with bourgeois 
revolutionary thought going back to 
Machiavelli, but especially with respect 
to Locke and Rousseau. ‘Socialism’, 
as the phenomenon of a new need in 
capitalism, must win the battle of the 
democratic revolution. The political 
party for socialism would be the means 


by which this would take place. 

The issue is whether we are closer to 
or rather further away from the prospect 
of socialism today, by contrast with a 
hundred years ago. If socialism seems 
more remote, then how do we account 
for this, if - as Macnair, for instance, 
asserts - we have already achieved 
socially what Marx demanded in the 
Critique of the Gotha programme ? 
The return to predominance of what 
Marx considered Bonapartism through 
petty bourgeois democracy after the 
liquidation of proletarian socialism 
in the early 20th century would seem 
to raise questions about the ‘progress’ 
of capitalism and of the very social 
conditions for politics. Have they 
advanced? It could be equally plausible 
that conditions have regressed, not only 
politically, but socially, objectively as 
well as subjectively, and that there 
has been a greater diveigence of their 
interrelation by comparison to past 
historical moments, especially the 
revolutionary crisis of 1914-19. 

The question, then, would be if the 
necessity of Marx’s ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ has been overcome or rather 
deepened. Redefining the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, as Macnair, along 
with many others, has tried to do, 
will not suffice to address adequately 
the issues raised by consideration of 
historical Marxism, specifically how 
Marxists once regarded the workers’ 
movement for socialism itself, as well 
as capitalism, as self-contradictory. 
And, most pointedly, how Marxism 
considered capitalism and socialism 
to be ‘dialectically’ intertwined, 
inextricably - how they are really two 
sides of the same historical phenomenon 
- rather than seeing them as standing in 
undialectical antithesis. 

The task posed by capitalism has 
been for proletarian socialism to lead 
petty bourgeois democracy, not adapt 
to it. The classic question of politics 
raised by Lenin - ‘Who-whom?’ (that 
is, who is the subject and who is the 
object of political action) - remains: the 
history of the past century demonstrates 
that, where ostensible Marxists leading 
proletarian socialist parties have tried 
to use the petty bourgeois democrats, 
really the latter have used - and then 
ruthlessly disposed of - them. 

So let us return to Marx’s formulation 
of the problem and retrace its history - 
for instance, through the example of the 
revolutionary history of the US. 

Dictatorship 

In a letter of March 5 1852, Marx 
wrote to Joseph Weydemeyer that his 
only original contribution had been 
recognising the necessity of the ‘dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat’. Bourgeois 
thought, Marx wrote, had already rec¬ 
ognised the existence and the struggle 
of classes: indeed, the existence and 
struggle of classes - the struggle of the 


workers against the capitalists - had 
been recognised by bourgeois thought 
in terms of liberalism. Recognition of 
the class struggle was an achievement 
of liberal thought and politics. Marx 
thought that socialists had fallen below 
the threshold of liberalism in avoiding 
both the necessity of the separation of 
classes in capitalism and the necessity 
of the class struggle resulting from that 
division of society. Socialists blamed 
the capitalists rather than recognising 
that they were not the cause, but the ef¬ 
fect, of the self-contradiction of society 
in capitalism. 1 So Marx went beyond 
both contemporary liberal and socialist 
thought in his recognition of the histori¬ 
cal necessity of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat revealed by capitalism. 

Marx wrote this letter in the wake of 
the coup d 'etat by Louis Bonaparte and 
his establishment of the Second Empire. 
It was the culmination of Marx’s 
writings on the 1848 revolution and its 
aftermath. Weydemeyer was Marx’s 
editor and publisher for his book on 
The 18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. 

Later, in his writings on the Paris 
Commune in The civil war in France, 
Marx summarised the history of Louis 
Bonaparte’s Second Empire in tenns of 
its being the dialectical inverse of the 
C ornmune, and wrote that the Commune 
demonstrated the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ in action. How so? 

Marx’s perspective on post- 
1848 Bonapartism was a dialectical 
conception with respect to the necessity 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
that Bonapartism expressed. This was 
why it was so important for Marx 
to characterise Louis Bonaparte’s 
success as both ‘petty bourgeois’ and 
‘lumpenproletarian’, as a phenomenon 
of the reconstitution of capitalism after 
its crisis of the 1840s. Bonaparte’s 
success was actually the failure of 
politics; and politics for Marx was 
a matter of the necessity of the class 
struggle of the workers against the 
capitalists. Bonapartism was for Marx 
a ‘dictatorship of the bourgeoisie’ - not 
in the sense of the rule of the capitalists, 
but rather in terms of the political 
necessity of the state continuing to 
organise capitalism on a bourgeois 
basis and the imperative for doing so 
after the capitalists had lost the ability 
to lead through civil society. After all, 
as Marx put it in The 18th Brumaire, in 
Bonaparte’s coup, “bourgeois fanatics 
for order [were] shot down on their 
balconies in the name of ... order”. It 
was a ‘dictatorship of the bourgeoisie’ 
in the sense that it did for them what 
they could not. 

The crisis of bourgeois society in 
capitalism ran deep. Marx wrote: 

Every demand of the simplest 
bourgeois financial reform, of the 
most ordinary liberalism, of the most 
formal republicanism, of the most 
insipid democracy, is simultaneously 
castigated as an ‘attempt on society’ 
and stigmatised as ‘socialism’ (18th 
Brumaire). 

It was in this sense that the Bonapartist 
police state emerging from this crisis 
was a travesty of bourgeois society: 
why Louis Bonaparte was for Marx 
a “farcical” figure, as opposed to his 
uncle Napoleon Bonaparte’s “tragedy” 
in the course of the Great Revolution. 
Where Napoleon tried to uphold 
such bourgeois values, however 
dictatorially, Louis Bonaparte and 
others who took their cue from him 
after 1848 abjured them all. 1848 was a 
parody of the bourgeois revolution and 
indeed undid it. The “tragedy” of 1848 
was not of bourgeois society, but of 
proletarian socialism: Marx described 
the perplexity of contemporaries, 
such as Victor Hugo, who considered 
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Bonapartism a monstrous historical 
accident and, by contrast, Pierre - 
Joseph Proudhon, who apologised 
for it as some expression of historical 
necessity, even going so far as to flirt 
with Louis Bonaparte as a potential 
champion of the working class against 
the capitalists - a dynamic repeated by 
Ferdinand Lassalle in Germany with 
respect to Bismarck, earning Marx’s 
excoriation. Marx offered a dialectical 
conception of Bonapartism. 

State capitalism 

Frankfurt Institute for Social Research 
director Max Horkheimer’s essay on 
‘The authoritarian state’ was inspired 
by Walter Benjamin’s ‘Theses on the 
philosophy of history’, which were 
his draft aphorisms in historiographic 
introduction to the unwritten Arcades 
project, concerned with how the 
history of the 19th century prefigured 
the 20th: specifically, how the 
aftermath of 1848 was repeating itself 
in the 1920s-30s, the aftermath of 
failed revolution from 1917-19; how 
20th century fascism was a repeat 
and continuation of 19th century 
Bonapartism. So was Stalinism. 

Horkheimer wrote that the 
authoritarian state could not be 
disowned by the workers’ movement 
or indeed separated from the democratic 
revolution more broadly. It could not be 
dissociated from Marx’s dictatorship 
of the proletariat, but could only be 
understood properly dialectically with 
respect to it. The authoritarian state 
was descended from the deep history 
of the bourgeois revolution, but realised 
only after 1848: only in the crisis of 
bourgeois society in capitalism, which 
made the history of the bourgeois 
revolution appear in retrospect rather 
as the history of the authoritarian state. 
What had happened in the meantime? 

In the 20th century, the problem of 
the Bonapartist or authoritarian state 
needed to be addressed with further 
specificity regarding the phenomenon 
of ‘state capitalism’. What Marx 
recognised in the ‘necessity of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat’ was 
the same as that of state capitalism 
in Bonapartism. Hence, the history 
of Marxism after Marx is inseparable 
from the history of state capitalism, in 
which the issue of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was inextricably bound up. 
Marx’s legacy to subsequent Marxism 
in his critique of the Gotha Programme 
(1875) was largely ignored. 

The question is how the Lassallean 
Social Democratic Workers’ Party that 
Marx’s followers joined in Bismarckian 
Germany was a state capitalist party, 
and whether and how Marx’s followers 
recognised that problem: would the 
workers’ party for socialism lead, 
despite Marxist leadership, to state 
capitalism rather than to socialism? Was 
the political party for socialism just a 
form of Bonapartism? 

This is the problem that has beset the 
left ever since the crisis of proletarian 
socialism over a hundred years ago, in 
World War I and its aftermath. Indeed, 
Marxism has seemed to be haunted by 
this historical verdict against it, as state 
capitalism, and so disqualified forever 
as a politics for emancipation. 

Marxism fell apart into mutual 
recriminations regarding its historical 
failure. Anarchists and council 
communists blamed ‘Leninism’; 
and ‘Leninists’ returned the favour, 
blaming lack of adequate political 
organisation and leadership for the grief 
of all spontaneous risings. Meanwhile, 
liberals and social democrats quietly 
accepted state capitalism as a fact, an 
unfortunate and regrettable necessity, to 
be dispensed with whenever possible. 
But all these responses were in fact 
forms of political irresponsibility, 
because they were all avoidance of a 
critical fact. Marx’s prognosis of the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ still 
provoked pangs of conscience and 
troubling thoughts. What had Marx 
meant by it? 

We should be clear: state capitalism 


in the underdeveloped world was 
always a peripheral phenomenon; 
state capitalism in the core, developed, 
capitalist countries posed the 
contradiction of capitalism more 
acutely, and in a politically sharpened 
manner. What was the political purpose 
of state capitalism in post-proletarian 
society? Rather than in ‘backward’ 
Russia or China and other countries 
undergoing a process of industrialising- 
proletarianising. Socialism was not 
meant to be a modernising capitalisation 
project. And yet this is what it has 
been. How did socialism point beyond 
capitalism? 

Neoliberalism 

Organised capitalism relying on the 
state is a fact. The only question is 
the politics of it. Lenin, for one, was 
critically aware of state capitalism, 
even if he can be accused of having 
allegedly contributed to it. The question 
is not whether and how state capitalism 
contradicts socialism, but how to grasp 
that contradiction dialectically. A 
Marxist approach would try to grasp 
state capitalism, as its Bonapartist state, 
as a form of suspended revolution', 
indeed, as a form of suspended ‘class 
struggle’. The struggle for socialism 

- or its absence - affects the character 
of capitalism. Certainly, it affects the 
politics of it. 

A note on neoliberalism. As 
with anything, the ‘neo’ is crucially 
important. It is not the liberalism of the 
18th or even the 19th century. It is a form 
of state capitalism, not an alternative 
to it. Only, it is a form of politically 
irresponsible state capitalism. That is 
why it recalls the Gilded Age of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, the 
era of ‘imperialism’, of the imperial 

- Bonapartist - state. However, at 
that time, there was a growing and 
developing proletarian movement for 
socialism, or ‘revolutionary social 
democracy’, led by Marxists, in nearly 
all the major capitalist countries. Or so, 
at least, it seemed. 

Historically, Marxism was bound 
up with the history of state capitalism, 
specifically as a phenomenon of politics 
after the crisis of 1873. For this reason, 
the history of capitalism is impacted by 
the absence of Marxism 100 years later, 
today, after the crisis of 1913. 2 After 
1873, in the era of the second industrial 
revolution, there was what Marxists 
once called the ‘monopoly capitalism’ 
of global cartels and financialisation, 
organized by a world system of states, 
which Marxists regarded as the ‘highest 
(possible) stage of capitalism’. It was 
understood as necessarily bringing 
forth the workers’ movement for 
socialism, which seemed borne out in 
practice: the history from the 1870s to 
the first decades of the 20th century 
demonstrated a growth of proletarian 
socialism alongside growing state 
capitalism. 

Rosa Luxemburg pointed out - 
against social democratic reformists, 
who affirmed this workers’ movement 
as already in the process of achieving 
socialism within capitalism - that “the 
proletariat ... can only create political 
power and then transform [ aufheben ] 
capitalist property”. That Aufhebung 

- the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ - 
would be the beginning, not the “end”, 
of the emancipatory transformation of 
society. As Michael Harrington noted, 
drawing upon Luxemburg and Marx, 
“political power is the unique essence 
of the socialist transformation”. 3 It is 
this political power that the ‘left’ has 
avoided since the 1960s. 

History 

In the US, the liberal democratic ideal 
of Jeffersonian democracy, the idyll 
of the American Revolution, was 
shattered by the crack of the slave 
whip - and by the blast of the rifle 
shot to stop it. Jefferson had tried to 
call for abolition of slavery in his 1776 
Declaration of Independence, accusing 
British policy of encouraging slavery 
in the colonies, but the Continental 


Congress deleted the passage. 
Jefferson fought against slavery his 
entire political life. Towards the end of 
that life, in a letter of August 7 1825, 
Jefferson wrote to the abolitionist, 
women’s rights activist and utopian 
socialist, Frances Wright, supporting 
her founding the Nashoba Commune 
in Tennessee for the emancipation of 
slaves through labour: 

I do not pennit myself to take part 
in any new enterprises, even for 
bettering the condition of man, not 
even in the great one which is the 
subject of your letter [the abolition 
of slavery], and which has been thro’ 
life that of my greatest anxieties. The 
march of events has not been such as 
to render its completion practicable 
within the limits of time allotted to 
me; and I leave its accomplishment 
as the work of another generation, 
and I am cheered when I see that 
on which it is devolved, taking it up 
with so much good will, and such 
mind engaged in its encouragement. 
The abolition of the evil is not 
impossible: it ought never therefore 
to be despaired of. Every plan should 
be adopted, every experiment tried, 
which may do something towards 
the ultimate object. That which you 
propose is well worthy of trial. It has 
succeeded with certain portions of 
our white brethren, under the care 
of a [Christian communist George] 
Rapp and an [utopian socialist 
Robert] Owen; and why may it not 
succeed with the man of colour? 4 

Jefferson’s election to president in 
1800, through which he established 
the political supremacy of his new 
Democratic-Republican Party, was 
called a ‘revolution’, and indeed it 
was. Jefferson defeated the previously 
dominant federalists. What we now 
call the Democratic Party, beginning 
under Andrew Jackson, was a split 
and something quite different from 
Jefferson. The Republican Party, 
whose first elected president in 
1860 was Abraham Lincoln, was a 
revolutionary party, and in fact sought 
to continue the betrayed revolution of 
Jefferson’s Democratic-Republicans. 
The Republicans came out of the 
destruction of the Whig party, which 
produced a revolutionary political 
crisis leading to the Civil War. They 
were the party of the last great political 
revolution in American politics, the 
Civil War and Reconstruction under 
Ulysses S (‘Unconditional Surrender’) 
Grant that followed. Its failure 
demonstrated, as the revolutions of 
1848 had done in Europe, the limits 
of political and social revolution in 
capitalism: it showed the need for 
socialism. 5 

The last major crisis of US politics 
was in the 1960s ‘New Left’ challenge 
to the ruling Democratic Party’s New 
Deal coalition that had been the political 
response to the 1930s great depression. 6 
In the 1930s Franklin D Roosevelt had 
disciplined the capitalists in order 
to save capitalism, subordinating 
the working class to his efforts. He 
thus remade the Democratic Party. 
Trotsky, for one, considered FDR 
New Dealism, along with fascism and 
Stalinism, despite great differences, a 
form of “Bonapartism”. 7 The crisis of 
the 1960s was essentially the crisis of 
the Democratic Party, challenged by 
both the civil rights movement and 
the Vietnam war. The Republicans, 
first led by Richard Nixon in 1968 
then by Ronald Reagan in 1980, were 
the beneficiaries of that crisis. Both 
the 1930s and 1960s-70s, however, 
fell below the standard of Radical 
Republicanism in the 1860s-70s, which 
was the most democratic period in US 
history. It is something less than ironic 
that the Democrats, considered the 
‘left’ of the American political party 
system, have been the most acutely 
counterrevolutionary of Bonapartist 
parties. This despite Democratic Party 
presidential candidate John F Kennedy’s 


declaration on October 12 1960 that the 
strife of the 20 th century - expressed by 
the cold war struggles of communism 
and decolonisation - was an extension 
of the American Revolution to which 
the US needed to remain true. 8 

The history of the state in the modem 
era is inextricable from the politics of 
revolution. 9 The crisis of the state is 
always a crisis of political parties; crises 
of political parties are always crises of 
the state. The crisis of the state and its 
politics is a phenomenon of the crisis 
of capitalism. 

The question of left and right is 
a matter of the degree of facilitation 
in addressing practically and with 
consciousness the problem of 
capitalism, and the problem of 
capitalism is inextricable from the state. 

Regression 

Politics today tends to be reduced to 
issues of policy, of what to do, neglect¬ 
ing the question of who is to do it. But 
this is depoliticising. Politics is prop¬ 
erly about the matter of mobilising and 
organising people to take action: their 
very empowerment is at least as im¬ 
portant as what they do with it. Marx¬ 
ism never identified itself directly with 
either the working class or its political 
action, including workers’ revolution 
and any potential revolutionary state 
issuing from this. 10 But Marxism 
advocated the political power of the 
working class, recognising why the 
workers must rule society in its crisis 
of capitalism. Marxism assumed the 
upward movement of this trend from 
the 1860s into the early 20th century. 
But, in the absence of this, other forces 
take its place, with more or less disas¬ 
trous results. After 1919 matters have 
substantially regressed. 

Marxism recognised the non¬ 
identity of socialism and the working 
class. ‘Revolutionary social democracy’ 
of the late 19th century, in its original 
formulation by Bebel and Kautsky, 
followed by Lenin and Luxemburg, was 
the union of the socialist ideological 
movement of the revolutionary 
bourgeois intelligentsia with the 
workers in their class struggle against 
the capitalists. 11 For Marxism ‘politics’ 
is the class struggle. For Marx, the 
capitalists are only constituted as a class 
through opposing the working class’s 
struggle for socialism (see Marx’s 1847 
The poverty of philosophy). Otherwise, 
as Horkheimer recognised, there is no 
capitalist class as such, but competing 
rackets. Adam Smith, for instance, had 
recognised the need for the workers 
to collectively organise in pursuit 
of their interests; Smith favoured 
high wages and low profits to make 
capitalism work. Marx’s critique of 
political economy was in recognition 
of the limits of bourgeois political 
economy, including and especially 
that of the working class itself. Marx 
was no advocate of proletarian political 
economy, but its critic. 

The antagonism of workers 
against the capitalists is not itself the 
contradiction of capital. However, it 
expresses it. 12 The goal of socialism 
is the abolition of political economy, 
not in terms of the overthrowing of 
the capitalists by the workers, but 
the overcoming of and going beyond 
the principle of labour as value that 
capital makes possible. 13 The question 
is how the potential for socialism can 
transcend the politics of capitalism - can 
emerge out from the class struggle of 
the workers against the capitalists - that 
otherwise reconstitutes it. 

Rejecting 

Apolitical party is necessary to preserve 
the horizon of proletarian socialism in 
capitalism over time. Otherwise, the 
workers will have only consciousness 
of their interests that reproduces capi¬ 
talism, however self-contradictorily. 
A political party is necessary for class 
struggle to take place at all. According 
to Marx, the democratic republic is the 
condition under which the class strug¬ 
gle in capitalism will be fought out to 


completion; and the only possibility for 
the democratic republic in capitalism is 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, or a 
revolutionary workers’ state. 

Such a revolutionary politics would 
be concerned not with the whether, 
but only the how, of socialism. It will 
be marked by great social strife and 
political struggle, with competing 
socialist parties. Its purpose will be to 
make manifestly political the civil war 
of capitalism that occurs nonetheless 
anyway. We are very far from such a 
politics today. 

The notion of politics apart from 
the state, and of politics apart from 
parties is a bourgeois fantasy - 
precisely a bourgeois fantasy of liberal 
democracy that capitalism has thrown 
into crisis and rendered obsolete and so 
impossible. Capitalism presents a new 
political necessity, as Marx and his best 
followers once recognised. Anarchism 
is truly ‘liberalism in hysterics’ in 
denying the necessity of politics, in 
denying the need for political party. 
Neo-anarchism today is the natural 
corollary to neoliberalism. 

In the absence of a true left, politics 
and the state - capitalism - will be led 
by others. In the absence of meeting the 
political necessity of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, we will have more 
or less, hard or soft, and more or 
less irresponsible capitalist state 
dictatorship. We will have political 
irresponsibility. 

To abandon the task of political party 
is to abandon the state, and to abandon 
the state is to abandon the revolution. 
It is to abandon the political necessity 
of socialism, whose task capitalism 
presents. It is to abandon politics 
altogether, and leave the field to pseudo¬ 
politics, to political irresponsibility. 
The ‘left’ has done this for more than 
a generation, at least since the 1960s. 
What would it mean to do otherwise? • 
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failures of the revolutions of 1848, the US was the 
last remaining major democratic-republican state 
in the world. 

6. See my ‘When was the crisis of capitalism? 
Moishe Postone and the legacy of the 1960s New 
Left’ Platypus Review No70, October 2014. 

7. See The death agony of capitalism and the 
tasks of the Fourth International aka Transitional 
programme for socialist revolution (1938). 

8. Kennedy was speaking at the Hotel Theresa 
in New York: “I am delighted to come and visit. 
Behind the fact of Castro coming to this hotel, 
Khrushchev coming to Castro, there is another 
great traveller in the world, and that is the travel 
of a world revolution, a world in turmoil. I am 
delighted to come to Harlem and I think the whole 
world should come here and the whole world 
should recognise that we all live right next to each 
other, whether here in Harlem or on the other 
side of the globe. We should be glad they came 

to the United States. We should not fear the 20th 
century, for this worldwide revolution which we 
see all around us is part of the original American 
Revolution.” Fuller excerpts from Kennedy’s 
speech can be found at www.presidency.ucsb.edu/ 
ws/?pid= : 25785. 

9. See ‘Revolutionary politics and thought’ 
Platypus Review No69, September 2014. 

10. See L Trotsky, ‘Stalinism and Bolshevism’ 
(1937). 

11. See VI Lenin What is to be done? Burning 
questions of our movement (1902), and One 
step forward, two steps back: the crisis in our 
party (1904), where, respectively, Lenin argues 
for the non-identity of socialist and trade union 
consciousness, and defines revolutionary social 
democracy as Jacobinism tied to the workers’ 
movement. 

12. See my ‘Democratic revolution and the 
contradiction of capital’ Weekly Worker October 
16 2014; and my follow-up letters in debate with 
Macnair (November 20 2014, January 8, January 
22 and April 16 2015). 

13. See my ‘Why still read Lukacs? The place of 
‘philosophical’ questions in Marxism’ Platypus 
Review No63, February 2014; abridged in Weekly 
Worker January 23 2014. 
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REVIEW 


Their culture and ours 


Exhibition What is luxury? Victoria and Albert Museum, until September 27 2015 



W 


hat would you expect from 
an exhibition that asked the 
question, ‘Luxury - what is 


The Victoria and Albert is London’s 
museum of the decorative arts, founded 
out of the 1851 Great Exhibition, and 
featuring a permanent collection of 
work, from antique ceramics to eastern 
art and medieval sculpture. In recent 
years the V&A’s temporary shows have 
had an emphasis on fashion and pop, 
like the recent one on the designer, 
Alexander McQueen, and the latest 
one on designer shoes. However, What 
is luxury? is neither about a particular 
object nor a creative individual. 

This exhibition is curated under 
the authority of the Craft Council, 
which declares on its website that the 
show is concerned with “how luxury 
is made and understood in a physical, 
conceptual and cultural capacity”. In 
my nearest dictionary, luxury is defined 
as “indulgence in and enjoyment of rich, 
comfortable and sumptuous living” - 
a definition combining pleasure and 
wealth. The word comes from the Latin 
luxuria, a tenn appearing in the work of 
ancient Roman writers like Livy, Virgil 
and Horace to mean extravagance, 
profusion and excess. It was also used to 
mean ‘ running riot’. None of these uses 
were complimentary. Some reviewers 
of the V&A show have answered the 
question by saying that these days 
‘luxury’ is nearly meaningless. It 
merely signals a commodity that is 
pricey and with some kind of snobbish 
value. After all, the word is now used 
to shift shower gel and bags, as well as 
cars and hotels. 

Admission to the show is free and 
the whole of it takes up only four rooms. 
So, with what materials, substantial and 
intellectual, does it attempt to provoke 
answers to its title question? 

In room 1, the wall information 
refers to “exceptional objects” and 
states its aim as providing “challenges 
[to] preconceived notions of value”. 
The crafted works are ones that meet 
the traditional expectations of luxury. 
Among them is a church vestment (a 
chasuble), a military-looking tunic with 
gold thread, some decorative spoons 
and a howdah: that is, an elaborate 
seat for riding an elephant. Along with 
these exhibits there are words written 
across the glass cabinets, one to 
each piece. Words like “Opulence”, 
“Investment”, “Exclusively”, “Non- 
essential” and “Preciousness” - titles 
which will no doubt remind us of the 
days when luxury meant such unique 
and highly wrought pieces. 

In the next room there is just one 
work, a contemporary sculpture which 
is a network of glass, rather like a 
chandelier, with receptacles containing 
water and jellyfish. The fish and the 
liquid bubbles though turn out also to 
be fabrications by the maker, Steffen 
Dam. This is, of course, art, rather than 
something which, though exclusive and 
opulent, is still used for a particular 
function, such as church ritual, a 
military rank or suggests making an 
activity more comfy, such as riding 
an elephant (the blurb admits that the 
seat was comfortable neither for the 
passengers nor the elephant). 

There is then a room on ‘projections’ 
- musings on the 
extraordinary 
uses of certain 
materials, some of 
which might become luxurious 
one day. Other cabinets exhibit 
Australian Aborigine ornaments made 
of tiny gold ingots, alongside projected 
films about the mining of certain 
materials used in phones and laptops. 


One particular clip of an explosion 
reminded me of a remark once made 
by comic Lenny Henry about a Levis 
commercial: “They blow up Africa so 
you can have studs on your jeans.” 

Then there are the speculations on 
whether some materials could become 
luxury in the future - like plastics, 
when the oil runs out, or the use of 
human hair to make ‘luxury’ wigs. In 
another comer is a ‘vending machine’ 
by Gabriel Garcia-Colombo, which 
contains not drink cans or sweets, but 
packets marked DNA. Clearly we will 
all have something valuable to sell in 
this future. 

In the last room you can watch a 
longer film projected onto the wall, a 
stop-action animation, where a simple 
chair acquires out of thin air various 
layers of decoration, with added cloth 
and so on. This exhibit is called 
‘The last man’, suggesting 
what someone might do 
if left alone after an 
apocalypse, making 
the ordinary into an 
opulent and precious 
object, presumably 
for the survivor’s own 
satisfaction not to sell. 

Luxury and 
value 

You cannot help feeling 
something is missing 
from all this, that the 
antiques and speculations 
are rather underwhelming. 

Not just because it is a 
small space, but because it 
does not get anywhere near 
the heart of luxury now. 

After all, what notions does 
the show challenge? Its major 
idea seems to be that luxury is 
what special people do with special 
material. Gold is included, but 
here are materials which are 
now not at 
all scarce 
- plastic, j 
hair - and 
could 
become 
rare and 
therefore 

used 


hand-made by special people: a fitting 
promotion for an organisation called 
the Craft Council, but is that all there 
is to the subject? 

There was a time in history when 
everything was hand-made and only 
those things that took longer to make 
were luxuries bought by the more 
moneyed classes. With the introduction 
of faster tools - technology - this world 
made way for mass production of 
necessities and also of some things that 
had been considered luxuries. 

In Wages, prices and profit (1865) 
Marx defined exchange value as arising 
from the time it took to hand-make 
such products: this was the bottom- 
line ‘natural price’. The extent of 
demand for it could later be the 
excuse for adding more to this 


price. Gold and silver, of course, 
took more time and effort to find and 
attain, so they cost more than other 
commodities. 

Factory capitalism emerged in 
embryo when workshops replaced 
home working and when makers were 
no longer paid for individual products, 
but for their time, during which they 
could produce more items than their 
daily wage paid them for, and this 
began in Europe with hand craft. In 
the late Middle Ages the craft weavers 
of Flanders borrowed a speedier hand 
loom from Islamic Spain and east 
Africa. Daily production increased 
and outstripped the products 
of home weavers. The Black 
* Death, ie, bubonic plague, 
had already decreased the 
population and landowner 


nobles were turning their fields over 
from agricultural labour to pasture 
for sheep. The weavers, following 
the capitalist imperative to expand, 
called on this greater supply of wool. 
Merchant towns like Venice grew rich 
on trading wool cloth for luxury goods 
in the east, and production of cloth 
and sheep farming expanded together. 
However, this did not mean that luxury 
objects, which were made more slowly, 
vanished; the merchants, who bought 
the wool and organised the workshops, 
had new wealth to spend. 

In the 1890s American theorist 
Thorstein Veblen wrote about 
the symbolic 
luxury products. 

He referred 
mockingly to 
the “leisure 


use of such 


William , 
Morris 
design: I 
useful | 
and 

aesthetic 




make 
expensive 
products. 
Then 
a chair 
becomes 
special 
when it is 
decorated 
by hand: 
that is, by 
a special 
effort of 
labour. 
Luxury is 
just unique 
things 
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class” in his 1899 The theory of the 
leisure class, by which he meant the 
US bourgeoisie that increased after 
the Civil War, making fortunes out of 
railways, oilfields and eventually cars. 
With their profits they built mansions 
and bought European art. The main 
aim of this, Veblen argued, was not 
just comfort or enjoyment, but to assert 
their status as newcomers to the world’s 
wealthy elite - a message directed not 
only at the old elites, but everyone else 
too. Veblen called this the buying of 
glory: conspicuous consumption, a term 
later used more widely during the post- 
1945 boom to refer to the spending of 
suburbanites, especially on cars and 
other consumer goods, to impress the 
neighbours. 

However, the contrast between the 
very expensive object and the high 
street variety is less absolute than it 
was. Linda Grant in The thoughtful 
dresser (2009) describes how in recent 
years exclusive handbags like Chanel, 
Hermes and Vuitton began to be bought 
by the middle class. Not only in western 
capitals, but also in Hong Kong and 
among elites in developing countries. 
There was an inherent appeal: the bags 
were useful, roomy for all one’s things, 
but, of course, they were not as pricey as 
the clothes from the same brands, while 
still having the exclusive logo - status 
on the cheap. 

“Yet,” Grant remarks, “the more 
luxury became available to the mass 
market, the more luxury became 
devalued.” People bought expensive 
logos regularly, often going into credit 
card debt. The rationale that saw such 
things as an investment, something that 
endured, began to sound feeble. Grant 
adds: “It was like investing in gold 
during a period of high inflation.” The 
point was not laying up treasure for the 
future, but simply the evidence of big 
spending in the present. 

The luxury tag became a near¬ 
meaningless category for the purposes 
of class differentiation, except by a very 
high price or in reference to in-group 
rituals - putting your name down to 
buy fashion items or accessing the stuff 
through someone you knew. 

For the super-rich it is this distinction 
of accessibility/inaccessibility, not just 
the price, that may be part of the buzz. As 
one London supplier put it, “billionaires 
want what no-one else can have”, even 
to the point of only being seen by a 
few in having it. At many auctions the 
high bidders are anonymous. At other 
businesses, English aristocrats, as well 
as rich Russians, Chinese and Saudis, 
are pampered in private, preferably by 
someone with an English accent, who 
need not be particularly posh, but who 
possesses a skill at service that implies 
“supplying the best to the best” (quote 
from the Channel 4 documentary, The 
world s most expensive food). 

For everyone 

But where is this confusing, but still 
divided, situation at the V&A? The 
Craft Council show presents us with 
two ‘contexts’: luxuries of the past, 
like the howdah, and possible rare 
materials of a future. Small though 
the space is, I am sure most visitors 
might have expected a few of the kind 
of objects they are most familiar with - 
whether high-street indulgences or the 
marks of the rich and famous. Added 
to which, we could explore ideas and 
challenge misconceptions about today’s 
more common luxury products. Say, 
comparisons between a famous brand 
product and the low-priced version, 
or even counterfeit replicas. This 
would be an admission, of course, 
that class distinctions have not totally 
disappeared, despite the products 
looking similar. 

The exhibition seems to invite a 
notion that luxury involves everybody 
now - from Aborigines with their gold 
ingots to those who might sell their hair 
or DNA. These days we all decorate our 
chairs: that is, our living spaces. But 
does it prove we have all got it made? 
And is buying high street items marked 


‘luxury’ a question of comfort and 
pleasure? The ‘luxury car’ for hire does 
indeed have more distinctive features, 
while a ‘luxury leather jacket’ is more 
close fitting than the chain store one 
and more likely to be seen at a celebrity 
party. Yet what indeed is luxurious 
about John Frieda’s “luxurious volume 
shower treatment” for hair - a gel you 
simply slap on and later rinse off? Is 
that a pleasurable experience in itself 
- more enjoyable than, say, eating a 
cold orange on a hot day or taking a 
long bath, which leaves your hair just 
as clean? 

The idea that luxury is something 
in which everyone is involved, so that 
we all share in the special, is part of 
a particular ideology: that there is no 
more ‘leisure class’. All the ‘deserving’ 
people work these days, from cleaners 
to CEOs (while the ‘unemployed’ have 
been turned into our enemies) and we 
all indulge ourselves - it’s just that some 
of us have a bit more cash. A sign of the 
times is that some contemporary brands 
have shrunk their labels on products, 
as if to deny ostentation during the 
recession. Those in the know, however, 
can still recognise the goods, and who 
else is the purchaser supposed to care 
about? 

At the high end, luxury isn’t what 
it used to be. As services decline in 
the ‘race to the bottom’ (less personal 
contact and more interface with the 
cheaper machines), even the super-rich 
seem to be less interested in pleasure. 
The more expensive items of lavish 
exchange value are ones where the use- 
value is almost zero - art by a famous 
name that could have been made by 
anyone except for the signature, and 
those houses in central London bought 
by billionaires as investments that 
are left empty and dark, unused and 
unenjoyed by anyone. 

But where does this leave craft, 
the specially made unique objects of 
individual makers? Is craft luxury? If 
you go to the Craft Council website, 
you find the pages seem to promote 
both education and exhibitions. They 
proclaim an interest in building “more 
routes into craft careers”, from GCSE to 
higher education - which sounds diverse 


T here is a cautious but tangible 
sense of optimism around this 
year’s Summer Offensive, the annual 
fundraising drive of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. The target is 
again £30,000, to be raised over the 
coming eight weeks or so, and I’m 
pleased to report to comrades that we 
are off to an excellent start in this, our 
30th SO campaign. Well over £19k 
has been pledged from participating 
comrades and we have already 
received a total of £6,312. 

This - give or take a few hundred 
here or there - is comparable to 
the start of last year’s opening SO 
week and, as I pointed out seven 
days ago, our 2014 campaign 
came “eye-wateringly close” to 
its target. Particular individuals to 
be congratulated at this early stage 
are FM, a 17-year-old Croatian 
comrade who has coughed up 
his £150 fee early for this year’s 
Communist University; DT, one of 
the many young people politicised 
by our deceased and much-missed 
comrade, Cameron Richards, who 
was also quick off the mark with 
his £100 PayPal donation; MC, a 
lowly paid comrade in Sheffield, 
who is showing a clean pair of 
heels with his £515. That includes 
remuneration for a number of stints 
of extended cat-sitting, which is not 
as brutal as it sounds, I’m assured; 
YM and MM stumped up £500 each; 


and open - while expressing their 
support for all makers, “from master 
goldsmiths to makers who build film 
sets and props, from the small batch 
production of designer makers to one- 
off ceramic masterpieces”. However, 
most of the visual material on site is 
devoted to something else - the products 
of those small-batch or one-off artist 
products, which I understand from a 
member reflects their interest in the 
‘aspirational’ and celebrity. 

The council’s annual exhibition, 
‘Collect’, is held at the prestigious 
Saatchi Gallery, where it presents 
“world-class, museum-quality 
contemporary craft” - or at least big- 
name designers in the field, like the 
couture of Iris van Herpen or George 
Daniels’s “upmarket” clocks. This 
would seem to pose the council as 
the home of the exclusive (excluding 
the less well known or even hobbyist 
crafters), identifying craft with that 
London which is as Boris Johnson’s 
World City of luxury services, craft 
which is closer to art and antiques 
(ceramics, wood, glass) than the useful 
though still decorative arts - textiles, 
crochet, household tools. 

If the V&A show focused on the 
present a little more, it might have 
compared expensive craft objects with 
the interestingly made yet inexpensive 
kind. There are plenty of these at craft 
fairs and online. The show could also 
have found ways to address issues 
of use and decoration. This is not to 
acclaim functional modernism as the 
only style, though that could be in the 
mix too, but to ask where in our world 
do you find really useful culture now, 
whether it be thought-provoking art 
(and not a remake) or something like 
the scarf of mine, by Crochet Da, that 
both looks good and keeps me warmer 
than the John Lewis kind. 

So, finally, if craft is not always a 
luxury but is still special and unique, 
will it exist in a society of common 
ownership? In chapter 32 of CapitalVol 
1, Marx defines the new relationship 
to property that could occur in a future 
communist society: “This [the new 
society] does not re-establish private 
property for the producer, but gives 


and last, but never least, PK, who 
brought his cheque book out at the 
end of our June 21 aggregate to dent 
his account balance to the tune of 
£ 1 , 000 . 

Our collective approach to this 
intense period of work and activity is 
always exemplary and, individually, 
very often inspiring. This year, 
however, the political scene has also 
been positively charged by veteran 
Labour leftwinger Jeremy Corbyn’s 
inclusion in the Labour leadership 
election. The front page of last 
week’s issue, with its unequivocal 
‘Vote Corbyn’ front page banner 
and comrade Charles Gradnitzer’s 
enthusiastic inside article, made it 
clear where our organisation stood. 
Encouragingly, as reports elsewhere 
in this issue make clear, our upbeat 
message chimed with the mood of a 
great many who took part in the June 
20 People’s Assembly demo. 

When we have found the time to 
add up all the ‘shrapnel’ (ie, loose 
change of various denominations), 
I’m confident that comrades will 
have raised something like £1,000 
on this action. Yes, our ‘Vote Corbyn’ 
badges did a brisk trade - many 
saying that they intended to join the 
Labour Party or become a registered 
supporter specifically in order to 
support him. Not that surprising on a 
lefty demo, you may think, but other 
comrades noted similar reactions 


them individual property based on 
... cooperation and the possession in 
common of the land and of the means 
of production.” 

That Marxist of the later 19 th century, 
William Morris, promoted the idea that 
a social revolution would mean the 
time when we would only have in our 
houses things that were “beautiful or 
useful”. He defined good work, good 
working, as an activity “with hope of 
rest, hope of pleasure in the work itself 
[and] a product worth having by one 
who is neither a fool nor an ascetic ...” 
(Useful work versus useless toil 1884). 
Take away the proviso to make a profit - 
either through high-priced art or products 
that wear out too soon - and a handmade 
sector would be for the love of the thing, 
for the joy of making, as well as showing 
to other people. Currently, people design 
and make available their work not just 
in shops and galleries, but at fairs and 
through various craft associations, as 
well as websites. Such a network could 
be the basis, though only a starting point, 
for a local and international exchange 
of ideas. 

Contrary to prejudice, William 
Morris did not reject industrial 
technology: he set it alongside 
hand craft. A thriving craft culture 
could very well feed into design for 
industrial production, emphasising 
the well-made and useful, combined 
with the decorative and pleasurable. 
Furthermore, individuals could be 
the source of solutions to some of the 
pressing problems of even a transitional 
socialist society, such as resource 
conservation, as well as help to provide 
what many people in other parts of the 
world now see as luxuries, like clean 
running water and other facilities. 

Why shouldn’t the enjoyment 
of the unique and admirable object 
mean something more than following 
designer-label fashion or high-priced 
art? Why not a culture as rich and diverse 
as all the individual makers across 
the globe? Then the present careless 
culture of prestigious uselessness and 
throwaway commercialism would no 
longer beguile us; we could be both 
creative and practical in the same life • 
Mike Belbin 


from rather more surprising quarters 
- appreciable numbers of the Young 
Greens contingent, for instance. 

Even more encouraging was the 
truly excellent reception the paper 
received - large numbers were shifted 
and, again, our comrades report 
genuine political enthusiasm from 
the punters. 

Our Summer Offensive is a gauge 
of the intensity of the work of the 
organisation and - because, unlike 
so many tendencies, we have never 
operated as a self-absorbed, insular 
sect - also a snapshot of the condition 
of the left that surrounds us, with 
which we make dogged efforts to 
interact. We have remarked on the 
left’s political, organisational and 
programmatic decline for years now, 
so our annual fund drives during 
this period have perforce had to take 
the character of maintaining past 
achievements, or Holding a line’, as 
I titled last week’s article. Corbyn’s 
candidacy and a serious campaign 
to win could change everything - 
Summer Offensives included. 

Let’s maintain the momentum, 
comrades! • 

Mark Fischer 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Summer Offensive 

Mood of optimism 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are 
confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected 
to gag themselves in public. 
Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Corbyn can 
beat the three 
New Labour 
clones 


A night in the uncanny valley 

Harley Filben finds the first Labour leadership debate disturbing and encouraging in equal measure 



Smile for the camera: Yvette Cooper, Jeremy Corbyn, Liz Kendall and Andy Burnham 


S igmund Freud’s classic essay 
on the uncanny hinges on a 
peculiarity of the German 
language - the word heimlich, in 
different contexts, translates both as 
‘familiar’ (literally ‘homely’) and the 
opposite: ‘unhomely’, unfamiliar, 
weird. The deployment of the uncanny 
effect is a key technique in fantasy and 
other speculative fiction, particularly 
those parts of the genre that merge into 
horror (the New England towns of HP 
Lovecraft, for example). Everything is 
in its place, and yet somehow a little 
peculiar, a little bit wrong. 

Freud’s striking analysis was the first 
thing to spring to mind as I watched 
last week’s Newsnight special, which 
broadcast a debate between the four 
Labour leadership candidates from a 
church hall in Nuneaton. Though on 
the face of it a fairly routine bit of 
‘serious programming’, this was a very 
weird bit of television, with almost all 
participants behaving in a distinctly 
uncanny way. 

There is no other way to describe 
Andy Burnham, Yvette Cooper and 
Liz Kendall, the establishment Labour 
leadership contenders; just plain odd, 
close enough to human to emphasise 
the gap in the most unflattering way. 
A special mention here has to go to 
Burnham. Freud’s essay is in part a 
literary analysis of ETA Hoffman’s 
classic tale Der Sandmann, whose 
protagonist develops a psychotic 
obsession with a creepily lifelike doll. 
Burnham looks every bit like a doll; 
his pinched smile has that industrially 
moulded plastic look to it, a condition 
rendered even more unnerving by his 
unfortunate resemblance to a young 
Cliff Richard. 

In the case of all three, however, it 
was what emerged from their mouths, 
rather than the look of them, that 
truly terrified. All had very obviously 
been coached, but in each case it sort 
of felt like they had been coached 
by somebody who had once had a 
conversation with someone else who 
had skim-read a self-help book about 
the qualities of strong leaders. The 
verbiage flowed forth; substance came 
there none. 

Liz Kendall spent at least half of 
her 45-second opening remarks with 
a potted autobiography and family 
history. When asked, in easily the 
weirdest question of the programme, 
what qualities she shared with the 
Scottish National Party’s Nicola 
Sturgeon, she said: “I’m a woman.” 
She apparently could think of no other 
commonalities, for we were then 
treated to another torrent of waffle 
about how brilliant Liz Kendall is at 
being Liz Kendall, almost as if she was 
trying to convince herself. The original 
questioner followed up by saying that 
the candidates should treat the debate 
more like a job interview, and use words 
like “fearless”, etc. Frankly, if any of 
these three had treated it more like a job 
interview, any employer in the country 
would send them packing just to be rid 
of the whiff of desperation. 

Our thoughts turn, once again, 
to Burnham, who tried his hardest 
to play up his ordinariness, and 
repeatedly disassociated himself 
from the “Westminster bubble”. We 


cackled every time, dear reader! If the 
Westminster bubble could incarnate 
itself in flesh and blood, like the avatar 
of a Hindu god, it would be Burnham: 
it would have his plasticky, discomfited 
smile, his hamming-up of a regional 
accent; like him, it would slip between 
canned ‘plain-spoken’ guff and bland 
corporate jargon (we heard “going 
forward” at least three times). 

The uncanny character of 
proceedings rather spread to the nature 
of the programme itself, which was so 
brazen an illustration of vacuous media 
spin as to be almost Brechtian. It was 
moderated in ham-fisted, vexatious 
fashion by Laura Kuenssberg, who 
suffers from a syndrome peculiar to 
TV political journalists: an obvious 
desperation to live up to the example 
of Jeremy Paxman. Alas, even Paxo had 
descended into self-parody by the end 
of his BBC tenure; what we have in the 
person of Kuenssberg is another visitor 
from the uncanny valley, a parody of a 
self-parody. 

She knows all the moves: interrupt 
repeatedly, return again and again to 
one particular loaded question (“Did 
you threaten to overrule him?”), but 


frequently overreached or embarrassed 
herself. Having asked Burnham on 
behalf of an audience member whether 
achieving a budget surplus was the 
number-one priority for a future Labour 
government, she repeated the question 
aggressively a moment later - despite 
the fact that he had begun his answer 
with a clear and unambiguous “no”. 
On another occasion, she spent at least 
a minute or two cynically attempting 
to start an apolitical cat-fight between 
Kendall and Cooper (both were 
professional enough to demur). 

The questions, as is routinely the 
case with these exercises, were plainly 
preselected - partly to give candidates 
an opportunity to rehearse their answers 
- a condition surely demanded by ‘their 
people’ as firmly as a pop star’s tour 
rider specifications - but partly to 
present a skewed image of the issues at 
stake. Thus we had the aforementioned 
budget surplus question, which served 
the purpose of presenting Labour’s 
weakness as essentially about economic 
‘competence’, as well as ‘tough’ 
questions on immigration and the 
supposed plague of benefit scroungers. 

Yet this did not seem to reflect the 


concerns of the audience as a whole at 
all. This paper is not one to pretend that 
the country is full of leftwingers, but the 
clear winner on the night was Jeremy 
Corbyn. Every time he opened his 
mouth, he got applause. Apart from the 
opening statements, nothing any of the 
other three said got the same treatment 
for the first half hour. Yvette Cooper 
got a polite clap for wanting to be the 
first female Labour prime minister; 
and towards the end, all three got some 
reward for tacking to the left, speaking 
more about public services and the like. 
Despite the best efforts of Kuenssberg 
to regurgitate Times editorials, Corbyn’s 
sentimental leftism hijacked the agenda; 
and by the end even Kendall had to 
nudge towards it. 

Unscripted interventions from the 
floor tended to confirm this. Having 
sat through Kendall’s advocacy 
of a strict points system for non- 
EU migrants - “like they have in 
Australia”, she said bluffly, as if 
Australia’s morally reprehensible 
immigration policy was something to 
aspire to-a young woman pointed out 
that this was, er, Ukip’s immigration 
policy (Keunssberg disgracefully 


failed to put this to Kendall). 

It was on this subject that Corbyn 
skirted closest to coming unstuck: in 
response to an anti-immigration point 
from the floor, he was able only to 
repeat the sort of thing we would get 
from Nick Clegg - immigrants are a 
net boost to the economy, there are 
a lot of immigrants working for the 
NHS and so on. Nobody turned on 
him, but it is not exactly the killer 
blow we need. 

Indeed, for all that Corbyn’s 
presence on the ballot is a positive 
thing, we should stress that he is 
nobody’s idea of a world-historic 
figure. He is a stubborn and persistent 
presence on the Labour left, but not 
one of its great leaders. He cannot 
speak like Nye Bevan. He does not 
have the humour and warmth of a 
Tony Benn, nor is he any kind of 
intellectual heavyweight. 

This worked to his credit on the 
night, however. Whenever questioning 
focused on the gag-inducing matter 
of ‘leadership qualities’, he batted 
the inquiry away: this is not about 
personalities, he said, but movement¬ 
building. Between a genuine humility 
and plain political passion, he alone 
appeared truly human on a panel 
full of soundbite-spewing test-tube 
babies. 

The next day, the Daily Mirror 
ran an online poll, asking its readers 
to pick a winner. Corbyn satisfied 
80-plus percent of those who voted. 
We do not pretend that this poll is 
accurate in any meaningful sense - 
multiple votes are merely a matter of 
turning off web browser cookies, after 
all. Still: nobody much was motivated 
to vote for any of the others. 

This could be a problem for them. 
If nobody can be geed up to click on 
a button on the Mirror's homepage 
in support of Liz Kendall, who on 
earth is going to pay £3 to become 
a registered supporter to vote for her 
for real? Though concessions to US- 
style leadership primaries like this 
new category tend to reinforce the 
bourgeois media’s grip over political 
discourse in the long run - and 
indeed the whole package of internal 
reforms, of which it was a part, were a 
concession to the rightwing press - the 
immediate effect on this contest looks 
like being the opposite. 

We shall see if the Murdochs of 
this world can get control back by 
September; for now, certainly on the 
evidence of the Newsnight broadcast, 
we expect the main beneficiary to 
be Corbyn. This is going to be very 
interesting • 
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